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'f, through the communication of the Holy Spirit the 

Life of Christ is constantly imparted to us, that 
Life will prevail within us. In proportion to the close- 
ness of our abiding in Him will be the completeness of 
our deliverance from sinning. And we doubt not that 
there are Christians who have yielded themselves to God 
in such absolute surrender, and who through the uphold- 
ing power of the Spirit have been so kept in that con- 
dition of surrender, that sin has not had dominion over 
them. If in them the war between the flesh and the 
Spirit has not been forever ended, there has been present 
victory in which troublesome sins have ceased from 
their assaults and “ the peace of God” has ruled in the 
heart. But sinning is one thing, and a sinful nature is 
another; and we see no evidence in Scripture that the 
latter is ever eradicated completely while we are in the 
body.—A. /. Gordon. 

The Fruit of the Spirit is distinguished from mo- 
rality. Gal. v.22-23. My father was something of a spe- 
cialist in fruit culture. An apple tree in the garden was 
strong and thrifty, but its fruit was indifferentin quality. 
Reluctantto destroy such a thrifty tree, he decided upon a 
curious experiment. Cutting off some of the upper 
limbs, he grafted in on one side golden sweets and on the 
other a choice variety of pears. Some of the grafts on 
both sides caught and matured, and he had the curious 
spectacle of a single tree bearing three varieties of 
fruit. Notice, now, that the tree did not stop bearing its 
inferior quality of natural fruit because it had begun to 
bear the higher grades of golden sweets and delicious 
pears. The “Fruit of the Spirit’? in human lives is al- 
ways, and only aresult of spiritual grafting, and is in 
addition to, and entirely distinct from, the natural fruit 
of a common morality.— 7exas. 
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THE OCCIDENT AND PREMIUMS. 


One of the weightiest evidences that 
the religious press of this country is yet 
far from a state of sanctification is that 
it is still engaged in the bribery busi- 
ness; it is still tempting the reading 
public by long lists of premiums offered 
to new subscribers. We remember, with 
the distinctness of delighted childhood, 
the beginning of the chromo rage in 
conmection with a certain New York 
religious paper. The sweet faces of the 
yellow-haired babies—asleep and awake 
—were immodestly scattered far and 
wide and hung upon many walls. You 
had received these as premiums and 
called your neighbor’s attention to them 
with pride as something out of the ordi- 
nary in art; but what was your chagrin 
the next week upon seeing them hang- 


‘ing on the walls of your neighbor. In- 


deed, they became so common as to be 
relegated from the parlor to the sitting 
room, then to the bed room and finally 
to the poorhouse. We have encoun- 
tered a set of those sleeping and waking 
heads recently in California. 


We have long wished that the relig- 
ious press would assert and maintain the 
dignity of its divine mission; that it 
would as devotedly give itself to the 
service of the Master as does the con- 
scientious pastor; that it would speak 
with kindness, and deal justly toward 
all, and—that it would eschew forever 


the dishonest and demoralizing pre- 


mium business. 


It cannot be successfully contravened 
that the essence.of the church fair and 
raffle, which is decidedly objectionable 
on moral grounds, and some of the most 
prominent features of the lottery and 
gambling business are wrapped up in 
this childish premium offer of the press. 
The result must be loss either to the 
paper or to the subscriber. Itis impos- 
sible for THk OCCIDENT, without loss 
to itself, to give two or three books, 
worth one dollar and fifty cents each, and 
a year’s subscription, for $2.00, merely 
for one new name on our mailing list. 


Wecan enter into no competition of 
that sort. THE OCCIDENT has a name, 
a personality, a mission and responsi- 
bility. It proposes to be just to itself 
and to its readers. . It desires to look as 
tenderly after the interests of its old 
friends as of the zew, and to deal as 
fairly with them. When we have books 
or other commodities to give away, we 
will first mail them to those who have 
faithfully stood by us through past 
years; and this is the only discrimina- 
tion we will make. 


THE OCCIDENT proposes to make each 
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issue worth four cen/s cash to its readers; 
nor are we willing to believe that our 
constituents want any bribe to induce 
them.to pay that price. 

In this matter, as in some others, we 
are glad to give our hearty commenda- 
tion to the independent attitude assumed 
by the San Francisco Ca// under its 
present management. In arecent inter- 
view in New York Mr. Shortridge said 
to a reporter, in part, as to “up to date 
journalism:”’ 

“For the purpose of illustration the press may 


be divided into what I may term the legiti- 
mate and the illegitimate jonrnalism. We 


have in various parts of the country noble ex- 


aniples of the legitimate newspaper. By this 
I mean the straightforward, carefully edited, 
clean, condensed, thoughtful journal, which 
has a mission, a purpose to perform and goes 
about it with a directness and a precision of 
action calculated to arouse the admiration of 
all thoughtful men and women. 

“In contradiction to this we have the faking, 
the padded, the sensational and the premium- 
giving newspaper, which furnishes the exam- 
ple of what I call the illegitimate. The legiti- 
mate newspaper strives to put value into its 
pages and offers the same for sale upon its 
merits. The other appeals to all the preju- 
dices and lower passions of the people, and in 
addition to its cheap wares it offers all kinds of 
premiums as a means of gaining subscribers. 
I regret tosay that some of the great journals 
—those which deservedly stand high and are 
believed in by the people—have fallen into 
this gross error. 


“Contemplate for a moment this premium- 
giving business. Every conceivable plan of 
attracting public attention has been resorted 
to. I have devoted considerable time in look- 
ing over the various premium lists offered, and 
I am amazed at the ingenuity displayed by 
many managers. In one place I find them 
giving books, shctguns, bicycles and fishing 
tackle, and in another, tickets entitling the 
holder to a day’s outing at the seaside ora 
trip around the world. Another gives baby 
carriages and washing machines and _ cook- 
books. Some have even gone so far as to give 
race-horses and cheap town lots and tickets to 
the circus. 

“This, I say, is the crying shame and dis- 
grace of the press of to-day. The up-to-date 
journal should scorn such practices. 


‘“T am satisfied, also, that the circulations 
obtained by such methods are not permanent; 
besides, the expense incurred, even though 
the premiums offered be and are usually com- 
paratively worthless, is considerable. I believe 
this money could be better invested in engag- 
ing cultured writers, skilled artists and in 
gathering and condensing the news of the 
world. 


“It is not only disgraceful, it is unnecessary. 
It is expensive. It is deceptive. It is a false 
light put out to attract the thoughtless. It is 
a cheap way of attracting the attention to a 
production which should rest upon its own 
intrinsic merits. The practice should be 
frowned down. The powerful, thoughtful, 
reliable, patriotic journal should take the place 
of this painted, padded fakir. It must not be 
forgotten that thousands of honorable mer- 
chants would be thankful and would appre- 
ciate the abandonment of all premium lists.’’ 


COLLEGES AND ACADETFIEs. 


Strong Words. 
Before the General Assembly. 


BY PROF. WARREN BH. LANDON, D.D. 
Of San Francisco Pheological Seminary. 


Many of you haye read the leaflet of 
Dr, Herrick Johnson, in which he 
speaks of “the arch of our denomina. 
tional bemevolence.” Hesays: 
Board of Education helps the man inty 
and through the college and seminary. 
The Boards of Home and. Foreign Mis. 
sions and Freedmen help locate and 
feed the man. The Board of Church 
Erection houses and homes him. The 
Board of Publication arms and equips 
him. The Board of Ministerial Relie 
cares for him in his old age.” But where 
in this arch does the College Board be. 
long? According to Dr. Johnson it be. 
longs first in order. Before a young 
man enters the seminary we require of 
him thorough preparatory school and 
college work. The College Board helps 
to provide academy and college for the 
men on their way tothe ministry and 
for men and women on their way to 
other positions of Christian usefulness, 


The College Board is but twelve 
years old. Whathas it accomplished? 
Not all that its founders hoped; yet it 
has accomplished much. It has aided 
fifty-six institutions in twenty-four 
states and territories. It has given in- 
stitutions over $350,000, besides help- 
ing them to other gifts. Over 200 
students have been converted in its in- 
stitutions, and more than 1800 candi- 
dates for the ministry have received 
training in them. 

This Board gives littles—a few hun- 
dreds of dollars here and a thousand or 
twothere, more often hundreds than 
thousands. But these littles mean life 
to many institutions. The Board would 
give rich endowments if it could; fail- 
ing in this, it is glad, and we ought to 
be glad, that it sustains life and makes 
Christian education possible where 
there would be none or but little with 
out it. 

STATE UNIVERSITIES. 

Some think it unwise to establish de 
nominational colleges when we _ have 
State Universities richly endowed and 
thoroughly equipped. I do not under: 
estimate the importance of the State 
University. Itis doing a yreat work, 
the work for which it was founded. But 
it is not giving Christian education. It 
does not profess todo it. It was not 
founded for that purpose. If our youth 
are to receive Christian education we 
must furnish Christian schools and 
colleges with positive Christian influ: 


ence. 
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November 14, 1895. 


We dedicate our children to the Lord 
in their infancy. We give them Chris- 
jan nurture in the home. We teach 
them the great truths of God’s Word. 
We try to lead them in the way of life. 
We watch over them with prayerful 
Then, when they reach a very 


care. 
"7 impressionable age, when their minds 
he sre alert and inquisitive, we often send 


them to secular institutions, to come 
onder the daily influence, sometimes of 


unbelieving teachers, sometimes of 
ind achers indifferent to things we hold 
i acred. Thisis a mistake. Let us do 
he this if we must. Let usdo better if we 
Ips 
can. 

Jef A MISSIONARY AGENCY. 
ee This Board deserves the hearty sup- 
. port of the church, because it is a mis- 


sonary agency. The academies and 
ng colleges which it aids have devoted 
Christian teachers, many of them as 


nd truly missionaries as those commis- 
Ps sioned by the Board of Home Missions. 
he There are many conversions every year 
- among the students. In some of these 
0 MM schools every student is already a 
Christian. Some ofthem have such a 
ve positively Christian atmosphere about 


them that tosend unconveited sons or 
t MM daughters to them is to send them into 


ed Mi the kingdom of God. The Christian 
influence is irresistible. 


in- This Board should have our hearty 
lp- Mm support, because its aid is needed to 
sustain our church in the newer states 
in- Mand territories. If our youth do not re- 
di: ceive a Christian education, the time 
will come when our church will lack 
men to fill both its pulpits and its pews. 
1D: A beloved brother, who is a veteran in 
or Mm educational and missionary work, re- 
an Mm cently said to me, speaking of a far 
ie Mm western college in financial difficulty: 
‘If we cannot sustain our college, and 
iil: i Our young people must be sent to State 
to Mm institutions or the schools of other 
churches, we cannot hold them. They 
will be lost to our church and the home 
th: HM Mission churches, upon which we have 

expended so much labor and money, 

will go down.” This helps us under- 
le- Stand the importance of the work which 
the College Board is doing, and illus- 
‘rates another of Dr. Johnson’s state- 
er’ Mm Ments that “The church that takes 
stound and holds it, is the church that 


rk, HM Plants institutions of learning and holds 
ut them.” | 

It OUR CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY. 
10t This work should receive the hearty 
th support of the church, because from 
" these Christian colleges come, in the 


Main, our candidates for the ministry. 
u: We get very few from State Universi- 
tles, Especially is this true in the West. 
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It is said that the University of Califor- 
nia, during twenty-five years, has fur- 
nished for the ministry of all denomi- 
nations an average of one man in five 
years. Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
with more than a thousand students, 
many from Presbyterian homes, has fur- 
nished for the ministry of our church 
about one man per year. Put over 
against this our Emporia College, in 
Kansas, in many respects a weak col- 
lege; every male graduate of the last 
two classes has gone to a theological 
seminary. Our other Christian colleges 
are sending a large percentage of their 
graduates into the ministry. We must 
maintain them if the church is to have 
niinisters. 

That so many sons of these Christian 
institutions enter the ministry is signifi- 
cant, indicating a healthful, inspiring 
Christian atmosphere. 

OUR CHILDREN. 

These are the places to educate our 
children, whether they are to become 
ministers or missionaries, or not. I wish 
my son, my daughter, at the most form- 
ative period of life, to come under the 
influence of holy men and women, and 
of such alone. 

A year agoI met with an elder from 
a far western state on his way tothe 
General Assembly. He was a farmer, 
with a large family to educate. His 
eldest son went to a large university 
which is not noted for Christian teach- 
ing. The young man came home full 
of new ideas and questioning the old 
faith. They had many discussions. But 
the father said the son was a scholar 
and he only a farmer, so he could only 
keep on believing and be sad. He 
sent his second son to the State Univer- 
sity. He came home worse than the 
first. The farmer said, ‘Oh, for a Pres- 
byterian college within my reach to 
which I could send my other sons!” We 
mentioned a Presbyterian college to 
which he might send them, but it was 
so far from his home that one must 
travel nearly twenty-four hours by ex- 
press train to reach it. This father ex- 
pressed the longing of many parents in 
our land. Many say ‘‘Oh, for Christian 
institutions to which we may send our 
sons and daughters, and have them re- 
turned with faith undimmed, with Chris- 
tian zeal unquenched and with a Chris- 
tian experience clear and happy!” 

The Presbyterian Church will not 
do its duty toward its constituency 
scattered all over this land, until it 
plants and maintains a Presbyterian col- 
lege or academy within convenient 
reach of every Presbyterian home.— 
Church at Home and Abroad, 


MORAL ADHESIVENESS. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN INNOCENCE AND 
CHARACTER-—THE VALUE OF HOLY 
DOGGEDNESS. 


BY CHARLES H. PARKHURST, D.D. 


The quality intended by our topic is one 
that creates very little furor in the world, but 
one, nevertheless, that does succeed in accom- 
plishing a good deal of work, and in the course 
of time, accumulating a considerable amount 
of valuable result. What we have chosen 
to call “ Moral Adhesiveness” is much the 
same thing as Scripture calls “ patient 
continuance in well-doing”’—doing good 
thing, and then doing it again, and continuing 
to do it; consecutiveness, viewed as a Chris- 
tian grace; pertinacity on ethical lines—and 
evinces itself partly by the effects it produces 
as Character builder, and partly by the con- 
tribution it makes to the common necessities 
of the world we belong to. 

As to the first of these, doing a good thing 
to-day and then doing it again to-morrow and 
the day after is material that goes to compose 
in a man moral fiber. Our own deeds are dis- 
ciplinary. A man teaches himself by his own 
act quite as much as he teaches any one else. 
Every expression, by word or work, that we 
give to an impulse of our own, intensifies that 
impulse. What we call our habits are simply 
the name we give to the results wrought in us 
by our own intuition. Habit is simply a pol- 
ished channel that our own anterior acts have 
grooved for us to slip in. Habit is momentum, 
accumulated from the doing of past deeds, and 
become an instant push. No virtue is safe 
until it is so in the habit of being virtuous 
that it goes by its own weight, like a stone 
rolling over and over down an inclined plane. 
We acquire moral tendencies by moral practice 
as certainly as we acquire physical tendencies 
by physical practice. No tendency that is in 
us is reliable, no matter how angelic it may be, 
till it has been stiffened into a solid, permanent 
fixture by reiterated action of our own. 

All of this showsto us, plainly enough, the 
difference there is between innocence and char- 
acter; innocence is only the raw material of 
character, ethical cartilage, out of which only 
time and actioncan develop bone. Innocence 
is no better than moral jelly which nothing 
short of deed repeated and reduplicated can 
render vertebrate. It is not necessary to un- 
derrate the office work of the Holy Spirit in 
renewing a man; but just as bread does not be- 
come flesh till the body bas assimilated it, so 
itis safe to say that no spiritual nutriment be- 
comes part and parcel of ourselves till by our 
own reaction upon it we have made it such. 
Graces are not custom made. There is no more 
use in praying to be honest than there is in 
praying to be a mathematician. We have to 
do mathematical work in order to become 
mathematicians, and just as much we have to 
do honest work in order to become honest. 
God gives men timber, but He does not give 
them houses. He letsthem take His timber 
and build their own houses. Our honesty is 
something that we build. Honesty I would 
like to define as the habit of being honest. It 
is the set that a man gets by dealing truth- 
fully, and doing it a great many times over. 
A man cannot be trusted to be honest till he 
has done honestly so long that his impulses 
have a strong muscular spring in that direc- 
tion. That is where training comesin. That is 
the advantage there is in being born as children, 
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nstead of being sprung into life as adults as 
perhaps poor Adam was. Vessels for the sea 
are built on dry land; if put together at sea the 
strain of the sea would prevent their being 
jointed sufficiently closely to be able to with- 
stand the assaults of the sea. Home is a kind 
of dry-dock where the ribs of the boat are put 
in, and the planks laid and the bolts driven be- 
fore the full swell of the sea is let loose upon 
it. Adam showed need of dry-dock, anda good 
many young Adams go to the bottom because 
they were built at sea instead of being built for 
the sea. No device has been invented that 
will take the place of being brought up. 

Those of us that are honest, for instance, are 
such, ninety-nine out of a hundred, because we 
learned to be honest when we were children. 
We do not steal because we never learned to 
steal. It would be no more temptation to put 
our hand into our neighbor’s pocket and ab- 
stract a dollar than it would be a temptation 
to sit down and read a page of Choctaw; we 
never learned Choctaw and we never learned 
theft; the current of our thought does not run 
that way. So of other traits; people that are 
generous when they are man-grown or woman- 
grown, are such in most instances not neces- 
sarily because they have so much larger, 
warmer hearts naturally, as because they were 
early schooled in the art of giving. In the 
great majority of cases nothing but practice 
will give a man facility in letting go of money 
for benevolent uses. And it is not quite just 
to disparage one who is meager in his chari- 
ties, regardless of the fact as to whether that 
was one of the lessons that he had taught him 
when he was a boy at home. Whether it is 
a matter of art or of science or of some Chris- 
tian grace, no man will be jJikely to be a_profi- 
cient in what he has never studied and prac- 
ticed. 

So much for the effects which a man’s con- 
secutive fidelities produce in the development 
of his own character. There is a distinct ser- 
vice, also, which such fidelities render to the 
world outside. One lesson to be easily learned 
from even the casual study of nature, is, God’s 
dependence upon small things indefinitely 
multiplied for the accomplishment of his larg- 
est effects. There is no mountain so high, or 
continent so broad as not to be composed ex- 
clusively of atoms. Greatness in the material 
world is simply a host of littlenesses bunched. 
Broad acres of snow-field are white only be- 
cause each minute separate snow-crystal 1s 
white. So the great forests in summer are 
green only because each particular leaf takes 
pains to contribute its mite of verdancy toward 
the general fund. God in this way lets us see 
what store he sets by that which is minute, 
and lets us see, moreover, what vast effects he 
is able to produce by littles when there are 
enough of them and each does all that is ex- 
pected of it. Even the wonderful impression 
that is produced upon us when we look up 
among the stars on a glorious evening is due 
all of it to the playing into our eyes of lines 
of light made up of little tremulous waves of 
ether so short that it would take fifty thous- 
and of them to measure an inch. 

Now it will be a great thing for the State, 
for the church, and for community in all its 
mutual relations, when there is wisdom enough 
to appreciate this peculiarity of God’s methods 
of producing ¢ffects, and the sanctified good 
sense to adopt it in practice. God believes in 
a little thing and we do not. We seem not to 
have the insight to discern that a small deed, 

if it is a good one, needs only to be persisted 
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in and indefinitely multipled in order to be- 
come a great deed. Ordinary men are pre- 
vented from doing the little that they can, 
because a superior man can do so much more 
than they can; and the consequence of that is 
that only a very small share of ordinary talent 
gets drafted into practical service. There is 
plenty of chance for small talent if it 
is not in too much of a hurry. We are impa- 
tient for quick effects; a given result we want 
to see reached, and we want it impetuously; 
but it does not follow at all from that that we 
want it with that solidity of desire that will 
keep us plodding in that direction till we get 
it. There are not half of us that are willing to 
earn results. No matter how good or how 
great the end in view may be, we are pretty 
apt to be wanting in that glutinousness of pur- 
pose that will make us and our purpose stick 
to each other till theend is attained. There is 
no great difficulty in enkindling enthusiasm, 
but enthusiasm, in the sense in which we reg- 
ularly understand the term, makes poor mo- 
tive power; it cannot be bitted and reined 
down for a long pull. An enthusiast is a kind 
of freshet that will do a good deal in a given 
time that is more or less to the purpose, but 
cannot be counted upon for steady effects, and 
when it is passed, leaves things in that miscel- 
laneous condition that postpones for a consid - 
erable time the resumption of anything like 
steady work. The objection is not to the en- 
thusiasm per se, but to its friskiness. It is 
open to the same criticism that the Northern 
lights would be considered as a means of street 
illumination. 

It is just at this point that we are going to 
be able to determine about how much solid 
advantage a given man or woman is going to 
be to the world. It is not a matter of talent; 
that has not very much to do with it; it is not 
a matter of swelling, cataclysmic enthusiasm, 
which is in this respect a good deal like a 
rocket, that at the time when it seems to be 
just on the point of doing something it—has 
got done doing. More than any other one 
thing the measure of a man’s power, the citer- 
ion of the amount of effect that he will be 
likely to produce in the world, will be not the 
brilliancy or the impetuosity with which he 
takes hold, but the holy doggedness with 
which he hangs to after he has taken hold. 
Every once in a while I am told that such and 
such a brilliant young man or young woman 
has just come into our congregation, and that 
he or she will be likely to prove a great acquisi- 
tion. I confess that it is a bait at which I 
nibble less than I used to do. If I wanta light 
to read by, I had rather have a good long tal- 
low-dip than a streak of lightning. A verv 
small river will carry a great deal of water to 
the sea if it keeps running. 


Patient continuance in well-doing is the art 
of great living; it makes the man himself 
great; it ennobles the world he lives in; it 
leaves behind a bequest that can never be 
diverted to unintended purposes, and it puts a 
man distinctly upon the track of having ful- 
filled to him the promised award of the Lord: 
“Well done, good and faithful servant, thou 
hast been faithful over a few things, I will 
make thee ruler over many things; enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.”—7he /ndependent. 


STATE SABBATH CONVENTION. 


The friends of the Sabbath, and we 
cannot but believe there are many, even 


in California, will be glad to know tha; 
earnest efforts have recently been py; 
forth to create a deeper interest upoy 
the subject of Sabbath observance 
throughout the State. 

Several months since a convention 
was called at the Y. M.C. A. Hall, Sap 
Francisco. Able addresses were deliy. 
ered by Rev. Henry Varley, who was 
followed by Dr. Brown. A cons titutioy 
was adopted and an executive commit. 
tee was appointed. This committee 
appointed a sub-committee to secure 
speakers for a State convention, which 
it was decided to hold in the near future 
in the city of Oakland. That convention 
materialized on last Thursday afternoon 
and evening, October 31st, at the First 
Methodist Church, Oakland. 

Rev. M.C. Briggs, D.D., of San Jose. 
was elected chairman. The following 
speakers then addressed the convention 
upon subjects which had been assigned 
to the committee: 

First. “Sunday Amusements, by 
Mrs. Sophia J. Churchill, of San Jose. 
President of the State Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. 

Second. ‘‘California’s Danger on 
Account of Sabbath Desecration, and 
her need of a Sabbath Law;’’ E. R 
Dille, D.D., San Francisco. 

Third. ‘“‘Blessings of Sabbath Obser- 
vance and Evils of Sabbath Desecra- 
tion,” by Rev. Philip Graif, of Oakland. 

EVENING. 

First. “The Sunday Paper,’ by Mrs. 
Dr. L. J. Kellogg Lane, of Oakland. 

Second. The Duty of the Church to 
her Members who do not Obey the 
Fourth Commandment,” by Rev. A. 
Calhoun, D.D., of Alameda. 

Third. ‘‘The Universal and Perpetual 
Obligation of the Fourth Command- 
ment,” by Rev. S.S. Palmer, of Qak- 
land. 

The attendance was by no means as 
large as the importance of the subject 
demanded, and notwithstanding that 
the addresses were excellent, and de- 
served a much larger hearing than they 
received, yet possibly no feature of the 
Convention gave greater emphasis to 
the necessity of a deep revival of inter: 
est in Sabbath observance than the 
small number that responded to the in 
vitations which were sent to the pulpits 
of San Francisco, Oakland, Alameda, 
Berkeley, Sacramento, Stockton, Fresno, 
San Rafael and San Jose, besides smallet 
places near to Oakland. Rev. Dr. Briggs, 
D.D., was elected president, also finan: 
cial secretary of the State Sabbath As- 
sociation of California. We hope and 
expect to see greater things in the 
future. H. A. KRTCHUM. 
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HERE IT IS AT LAST. 


HE Presbyterian Education Exten- 
sion for the Coast has at last been 
inaugurated. Its start has been made, 
very properly, in San Francisco, and 
under the auspices of the Presbyterial 
Union of the Y. P. S.C. E. Last week 
we gave on pages 21-2, in full, the con- 
stitution and purpose of the Association. 
This week we give a resume of the open- 
ing lecture by Dr. Day. We congratu- 
late Professor Day on having had the 
privilege of firing the first gun in the 
campaign of Presbyterian education, on 
wheels, on this Pacific Coast—a cam- 
paign which will become general and 
will continue with deeper and ever- 
growing intensity through succeeding 
generations. The credit for thesuccess- 
ful completion of thiscourse of lectures 
is due chiefly to Rev. H. N. Bevier, the 
president of the Association. 

Already letters are beginning to come 
to Mr. Bevier inquiring whether the 
same course of lectures may be had in 
other parts of the State. We have not 
authority for speaking for the lecturers 
as to this, but we have scarcely a doubt 
that arrangements may be made with 
ease; the only expense to the local so- 
ciety being traveling and entertainment. 
At all events it is worthtrying. What 
a splendid thing it would be to have 
this admirable course of lectures deliv- 
ered in every town on our Coast. No 
one can as yet imagine whereunto this 
thing may grow. 


E GIVE this week part of acom- 

munication entitled “‘A Message 
to the Churches of America from Mis- 
sionaries in Japan.” Attention is here 
called to a very important matter. It is 
asad mistake for the Japanese, or for 
the people of any other heathen nation- 
ality, to imagine that two or three or 
four decades of Chrstian instruction in 
their land by foreign missionaries is 
enough to enable them to take up the 
work independently and, by native 
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workers alone, maintain a national 
ChristianChurch. Not only isit funda- 
mentally necessary that the rudiments 
of the Christian religion be well learned, 
but Christian culture is essential to com- 
pletion and beauty of character. Such 
culture does not come in a day; it is not 
imbibed with the first reception of 
truth. It is gained through long and 
intimate association with Christ, with 
the history of His church, and with His 
living disciples. Not until several gen- 
erations of established Christian homes, 
with their sacred instruction around the 
family altar, can Japan count herself 
sufhciently well indoctrinated, sufh- 
ciently well cultured in Christian 
graces to maintain a Japanese Church 
independently of foreign counsel. 


T looks now as if the ‘‘Eastern Ques- 
tion’’ would very soon be forced by 
the conduct of the “unspeakable Turk” 
into a complexity of questions to be de- 
cided by war. A continuance of the 
butchery of the Armenians cannot be 
tolerated longer without dishonor upon 
the great powers of Europe. The 
Turkish government seems to be help- 
less against internal rebellion and disor- 
der, and itself mad with blood-thirsti- 
ness. There is scarcely a doubt but all 
of the European powers would fully 
agree upon dethroning the Sultan and 
shipping the Turks out of Europe, bag 
and baggage, if they could agree as to 
the spoils; but there is the trouble, Con- 
stantinople isthe bone. The question 
has broadened beyond the Armenian 
and his wrongs, and the doctors are in 
consultation over the life of the sick 
man. The aspect is certainly grave 
and the issue of the next few days will 
be awaited with intense interest. A 
little fire may speedily kindle in Europe 
a mighty conflagration. These are 
perilous times for all missionaries and 
missionary work in Mohammedan land, 
and it will be well for all Christian peo- 
ple to pray very earnestly that God 
would shelter them and defend His 
cause. 


E believe in the practicability of 

the Nicaragua Canal project. 

We did not believe in the Panama 
route nor in the probability of its ever 
being completed by the French. There 
can be no question as to the feasibility 
of the Nicaragua route, nor as to the 
immense benefit its construction would 
prove to this entire Pacific Coast. The 
United States government ought to 
build it and controlit. Its need is na- 
tional, its blessings would be national. 
The pamphlet, giving a history, state- 
ment of the importance and description 
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of the Nicaragua Canal, by William L. 
Merry, and published in San Francisco 
by order of the Chambers of Commerce 
of San Francisco, Portland, and San 
Diego makes interesting reading. We 
sincerely trustthat our government will 
not sleep while some European power 
snatches this prize out of her grasp. 
With this canal owned, or at least fully 
controlled, by the United States, the 
Monroe Doctrine would become more 
than an unwritten law. 


HE first quarterly Convention of 

the Sabbath-school Association of 
the Presbytery of San Francisco to be 
held in the Trinity Presbyterian Church 
parlor on Friday evening, November 
15th, at 7:30, ought not to be forgotten. 
The program promises instruction of the 
right sort. Rev. F. R. Farrand gives a 
paper on “The Benefits of Sabbath- 
school Conventions,’’ and Dr. Hemp- 
hill a paper on ‘“Ihe Relation of the 
Church to the Sabbath-school.” The 
object of the Association of the Sabbath- 
schools of San Francisco Presbytery is 
that they may be brought into closer 
relationship with each other, that they 
may be niade more effective by an in- 
terchange of plans and methods, and 
that Christian fellowship may be in- 
creased and extended. 


EK favor the independence of 
Cuba and shall rejoice ifthe 

day speedily comes when Spanish rule 
there shallend. America for Americans 
and those who desire to become Ameri- 
cans. The arms of Spain and England 
have been stretched across the sea long 
enough. Wehave no need for their 
guidance or control any longer. The 
Cubans have shown sufficient cause, 
determination, endurance, and strength 
inthe struggle during the past few 
months, in our judgment, to warrant 
President Cleveland in recognizing 
them as belligerents. They are cer- 
tainly entitled to allthe moral support 
our government is able to render them. 


NNA D. Barlow, twin sister of Mrs. 
Darden, of Petaluma, died at her 
sister’s last week, and was buried in the 
cemetery of the two Rock Church, of 
which her father was, for many years, a 
faithful elder. Miss Barlow was a 
trained nurse and an earnest Christian. 
Without necessity so far as needing re- 
muneration, she chose this profession, 
one of the noblest and most Christ-like 
possible for women, fitted herself for it 
by taking a hospital course, and engaged 
in it to the last with delight. Miss Bar- 
low, living in San Francisco, was amem- 
ber of the First Presbyterian Church. 
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R. HENRY M. FIELD of the £v- 
angelist after listening to Dr. 
Storr’s address before the American 
Board, recently in Brooklyn, remarked 
that it “was a marvelous creation, which 
left upon the hearer an impression of 
some masterpiece of music, like Handel’s 
Messiah, rolling through long drawn 
aisles and rising into the dim arches of 
some old cathedral.’’ The editor of the 
Brooklyn Eagle who listened to the same 
address said: “I have heard Mr. Glad- 
stone and other great English as well as 
American orators, but Dr. Storrs is to 
me the greatest living master of the 
English language on either side of the 
ocean.’’ 


(SC OME time ago there came from 

one who has labored thirty-five 
years in the Zulu Mission an offering of 
fifty dollars for the debt of the Ameri- 
can Board. It was money saved for the 
education of a son, but the weight of a 
debt on the Lord’s work pressed upon 
this father’s heart, and he brought out 
his little treasure all that he had to 
send acrossthe sea. It was another 
alabaster box of ointment,very precious. 
The name of this missionary is Rev. H. 
M. Bridgman.” 


O one can read the article given on 
page 10, entitled “Practical Uni- 
versity Extension,” without an enlarge- 
ment of mind as to the possibilities of 
our educational institutions, and their re- 
sponsibilities to the masses gathered 
about them. I[t certainly does seem that 
the laboring classes who live within 
reach of these halls of learning, and who 
—multitudes of them, at least—are read- 
ing, thinking men, should, in some way, 
have the advantage of the lectures there 
delivered. 


HE wedding of the Duke of Marl- 

borough and Miss Consuelo Van- 
derbilt, took place at high noon in St. 
Thomas’ Church, New York, Wednes- 
day, the 6th inst. “The floral display 
being without doubt the most lavish 
that New York hasever seen.” This is 
said to have been “the one hundred and 
thirty-eighth wedding of an American 
woman toa titled foreigner.”’ 


THE PRESBYTERIAN ORPHANAGE AND 
FARM. 

November is the month for especial 
gifts for this Orphanage which, while it 
is under the care of the Presbyterian 
Church, receives orphans and destitute 
children of every denomination. Let 
us give these little ones a happy Thanks- 
giving. None can ever know save 
those who hear as the officers do, the 
sad struggles of the mothers ere they 
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give up their children. One mother 
earns $20 per month, pays $15 per 
month for four children and reserves $5 
a month to pay the funeral expenses of 
the little one she buried recently. The 
sorrows of this poor mother (one of 
many) is not forthe publiceye. Letus 
give liberally and cheerfully. All gifts 
sent to the San Francisco and San Ra- 
fael Express Company, 320 East street, 
San Francisco, are kindly forwarded 
free of charge. The Home is now so 
full that a cottage near by has been 
taken. Every case is carefully ex- 
amined. Any gifts of money for this 
noble work, eur church work, may be 
sent to the treasurer, Mrs. (Rev.) Noble, 
San Rafael, or to any of the managers. 
Let our Needle Work Guilds remember 
this charity when the clothing is dis- 
tributed this month. Thisis our Thanks- 
giving and Thanksreceiving month. 

OUR FRESH AIR FARM AND HOME. 

Those especially interested in this 
branch of the work will be glad to know 
that already $210 has been promised to 
this Fresh Air Home, where children 
are to have country air and milk. A 
poor mother said recently, ‘I can bear 
the loss of ‘haf child, but the little one I 
lost because we had nothing to eat, I 
cannot bear that.” 

Mothers, as you look at your well fed 
little ones, help us in this branch of 
our work. Weare to pay $4,000 for the 
farm, only $210 promised—but our faith 
fails not. In fancy wesee the first cot- 
tage of the Fresh Air Branch. A young 
doctor said to me recently, ‘“‘The poor 
mothers come to us with their children 
and beg of us to save them, when we 
know it is not ‘medicine but food they 
need.” Let us have a spot where these 
hungry children can go down by the 
scores and play on the green sward next 
summer, and forget there is such a thing 
as hunger and sorrow in all this wide 
world. There they are to remain for 
two weeks on the first permit; the time 
can be extended. Is there no one who 
reads these lines who will promise us 
$1,000 for this Fresh Air Home, a house 
where Christ is to be honored and boys 
and girls brought into a higher, better 
life. We are working carefully and 
economically, not pressing this branch 
until our Orphanage was well started. 
Now comes the Fresh Air Farm and 
Home; then the Holiday Home for tired 
workers; then the Convalescents’ Home. 
A Presbyterian young woman wrote me 
in her illness for some place ta go. Be- 


fore the red tape was all adjusted she 
found aresting place—the grave. Let 
us as Presbyterians be true to the needs 
of the hour. Mrs. P. D. BROWNE, 
President. 


LOS ANGELES LETTER. 


The last General Assembly recom. 
mended to all our churches “that at 
least one prayer-meeting service be set 
apart during the year for the purpose 
of emphasizing and exalting the impor- 
tance of the observance of the Sabbath 
Day; and that as many of our churches 
as possible unite in such a service on 
the last Wednesday of October. 

It is not unlikely that many of our 
ministers have overlooked this recom- 
mendation. If so it is not too late yet 
to comply with the request. Dr. Chi- 
chester of the Immanuel Church took 
“Sabbath Observance’’ as his topic for 
the evening prayer-meeting at the time 
designated. It was regarded by his 
people as timely and deeply interested 
them, some expressing the wish that he 
had taken this for the theme of his Sab- 
bath morning discourse when he would 
have had a much larger audience. 

This subject of Sabbath observance, 
or non-observance is one in which the 
people of this country should take a 
deep interest at the present time. And 
more especially should the people of 
California manifest an interest in this 
question, since, as a State, we enjoy the 
unenviable distinction of being the only 
State in the Union that has no law to 
prevent Sabbath desecration in any of 
its various forms. 

If any one will institute a comparison 
between the moral condition of the 
country before the late Civil War and 
the present time, he will feel con- 
strained to admit that in some respects 
we have retrograded. 

While the wealth of the Nation has 
more than trebled in the past forty years, 
and while that of Evangelical Protest: 
antism, as an aggregated body, has 
quite kept. pace with that of the coun- 
try at large, it remains unquestionably 
true that there has been a decline of 
national morality alarming to those who 
have wisdom enough to “discern the 
signs of the times.” 

Forty years ago public sentiment in 
thiscountry was healthy enough to en- 
force a decent observance of the Sab- 
bath, with the exception of those few 
sections over which the influence of the 
Roman Catholic Church was dominant. 
Then, neither theatres nor saloons were 
opened upon that day. The Sabbath 
travel was comparatively unknow2 
even among those whose religious senti- 
ments were only excellent theories, and 
was seldom undertaken except as 4 
matter of necessity. Then, the church 
had not learned to keep silent ove! 
violations of the fourth commandment! 
by its members. Its discipline for Sab- 
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bath violation was prompt and efficient. 
Forty years ago there was faithfulness 
in the pulpit; the church had a moral 
power; and there was a healthy and en- 
couraging standard of morality and self 
respect outside of it, which compelled 
people to a general attendance on the 
church, and arespectful observance of 
the Sabbath even if they had no more 
worthy motives. 

Remarkable progress has been made 
in changing this wholesome and hope- 
ful condition of moral sentiment during 
the last three and a half decades. With 
the Civil War came the unnecessary 
mustering and marching and fighting. 
The secular labor was sometimes post- 
poned that it might be done on the Sab- 
bath. The Sunday papers were issued 
under the cunning plea of necessity 
when the true object was pecuniary 
profit. And with this as an entering 
wedge and an apology, there came a 
general desecration of the Sabbath, from 
which we have never recovered. And 
ever since that time, in our cities and 
larger towns, some branches of business 
are carried on without cessation on the 
Sabbath. The assemblies for worship 
are often disturbed by the noise and tu- 
mult in the streets. Baseball games and 
other forms of pleasure have become 
common on the Sabbath. Railroad 
companies, for days previous, advertize, 
in flaming handbills, cheap excursions 
to pleasure resorts where they have pro- 
vided attractive entertainments to allure 
and tempt the people. The streets are 
full of young men and young women on 
bicycles seeking their pleasureon God’s 
holy day. 

Such Sabbath desecration blunts the 
moral sense and tends toward a general 
demoralization. As we might expect, 
the present era is one in which distrust 
and fraud are very general. Murders, 
suicides, and divorces were never so nu- 
merous as now. When, year by year, 
we take our moral observations, we find 
that now instead of gradually advancing 
to a higher moral plane, as we ought to 
do, we are, with our loosening of all 
moral restraints, and our rapid increase 
of lunatics and idiots, rapidly descend- 
ing into a state of refined semi-barbar- 
ism. More anon. 

On the evening of November 7th, the 
people ofthe Third Presbyterian Church, 
this city, planaed and successfully car- 
ried out a birthday surprise for their 
pastor, Rev. J. M. Gardner. They as- 
sembled e2 masse at the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. A. Paxton, where Mr. Gard- 
ner abides, and filled their capacious 
residence to overflowing. The decor- 
ations were elaborate and beautiful, 
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especially in the dining room, where a 
Sumptuous feast had been provided, and 
was served from 6:30 to 9:30 Pp. M. There 
were many congratulations indicative of 
good will for the pastor, and hopes ex- 
pressed that he might live to see many 
returns of the happy anniversary. As 
a social event it was a marked success, 
and well calculated to strengthen the 
ties that bind pastor and people to- 
gether. 

The Westminster Church held its first 
service in their new chapel on the cor- 
ner of Figuerroa and Twentieth streets 
last Sabbath. Rev. Burt Estes Howard 
preached from the text, (John xiii. 35.) 
‘By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love one to an- 
other.” The chapel is a handsome struc- 
ture, and arranged specially with a view 
to accomodate the Sabbath-school. The 
church services will be held in it till the 
main building is completed. 

D.R. C. 

Los Angeles, Nov. 8, 1895. 


Church News. 


INSTALLATION OF REV. JAMES 
McDONALD, D.D. 


A commission of the Presbytery of 
Sacramento met in the Presbyterian 
Church of Dixon, Cal., on the evening 
of November 5th 1895, for the purpose 
of installing the Rev. James McDonald, 
D.D., as pastorofthechurch. A unami- 
mous call had been made to him by the 
church and was placed in his hands by 
the Presbytery of Sacramento, at its fall 
meeting in Vacaville, October 14th. 


The church was beautifully decorated 
and despite the inclement weather was 
well filled by the congregation. There 
were present all of the ministers of sister 
churches in Dixon who assisted in the 
services of the evening. The Moderator 
of the Presbytery, Rev. Brevard D. 
Sinclair of Placerville, presided, and 
preached the sermon from 11 Cor. v.20, 
his theme being “The Christian Minis- 
try.” The sermon dwelt upon: First, 
The Office of the Minister—An Ambas- 
sador of the Sovereign Court of Christ 
the King; second, The Message of 
the Ministry, ‘‘Be ye reconciled to 
God;” third, The Person of the Am- 
bassador, aman yet sacred in his repu- 
tation, person and property. With all 
the human limitations of humanity, and 
yet such in order to be “touched with a 
feeling of the infirmities to which his 
fellowmen need ministering.’’ 

Rev. Robert M. Stevenson of Sacra- 
mento, Moderator of the Synod of Cali- 
fornia,delivered the charge tothe pastor. 
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He pointed out that the pastor held the 
near relation to God of sonship, and 
like the Beloved Son should ever feel 
“wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business!’’ The charge was 
an able, instructive and tender exhorta- 
tion to all that is wisest and best in the 
pastoral office. Rev. J. Maclean of Va- 
caville delivered the charge to the peo- 
ple focalizing his thoughts around. 
1 Thess. v. 12, 13.‘ ‘Know them which 
labour among you, and are over you in 
the Lord and admonish you and to es- 
teem them very highly in love for their 
work’s sake.” The charge was highly 
appreciated. . At the conclusion of the 
interesting ceremonies the congrega- 
tion was dismissed with the benediction 
by the installed pastor. 

Dr. McDonald who for years has been 
engaged in the work of planting 
churches, and acting inthe capacity of 
pastor at large as Synodical Missionary 
for Northern California, enters upon 
his work at Dixon with the heartiest 
co-operation of his people and the fra- 
ternal sympathy of his brethren of the 
Presbytery. Already the church has 
built him a handsome manse, and the 
church is taking on new and vigorous 
life under his pastoralcare. Hisexperi- 
ence and wisdom, after the maturity of 
his wider labors he brings to the church 
of Dixon and are already bearing the 
first fruits of harvest to that field, which 
has been so long without an installed 
pastor. 


MORRISON’S CALL. 


Asked to Go to India, but He Will Stay 
in Portland. 


Rev. John Morrison, pastor of Cal- 
vary Presbyterian Church, of this city, 
has received a call to the presidency of 
Arcot College, in India, near Madras. 
It is the largest institution of learning 
in Southern India; having 600 native 
students. While the mission board in 
New York city had unanimously elected 
Rev. Mr. Morrison for that field, the 
workers also in India had chosen him, 
without knowing the action of the 
board, and so a second call was received 
signed by every missionary and worker 
in the mission in India. Mr. Morrison 
yesterday said: 


“Tl have decided not to accept the call, 
and have sent on my declination. I had 
the matter under consideration for two 
weeks, and concluded it the better de- 
cision to make. It was really acall to 
go into cducational work, which is a 
part of the missionary work in that dis- 
trict. There are classes in English, al- 
though most of the teaching is in the 
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native language, by assistant teachers. 
At Arcot College there are 600 pupils, 
all young men, and there is a separate 
school for young girls in the same place, 
which has about 250 pupils. It was a 
very unexpected call. It came from the 
missionaries, through the board of for- 
eign missions of the Reform Church, 
with headquarters in New York city. 


‘‘Before I entered active work in the 
ministry I thought somewhat of going 
into the missionary service in India, but 
I did not see my way clear to do so then, 
and do not now. My friends seem to 
have more confidence in me than I have 
in myself. I have been with the Cal- 
vary Presbyterian Church three years. 
My relations are very delightful here. 
My heart isin my work. Portland has 
grown on me, and I have fallen in love 
with the Northwest, which seems to be 
a country of wonderful possibilities, and 
capable of a great future.”’—7he Ore- 
gonian. 


MERCED.—Rev. J. E. Wheeler, D.D., 
has closed his labors at Merced and re- 
moved to New York city, where he will 
be engaged in literary labors and in the 
completion of work upon which he has 
been occupied for some years. Dr. 
Wheeler came to California about nine 
years ago. For four years he served 
the Westminster Church of Sacramento. 
This church was harmonized, strength- 
ened and greatly blessed during the 
period of his ministry. At the earnest 
and repeated solicitation of influential 
friends, he resigned the pastorate of this 
church, removed to San Rafael, and en- 
gaged in his favorite work of teaching, 
in connection with the Mount Tamal- 
pais Academy. The flourishing Insti- 
tution of which the Rev. Arthur Crosby, 
is now head master. While there 
his scholarship and great ability as an 
instructor were recognized and he was 
soon translated from the Academy to 
the Theological Seminary at San An- 
selmo and filled with honor to himself 
and the Seminary the chair in the fac- 
ulty made vacant by the death of the 
lamented Dr. A. L. Lindsley of Oregon. 
After leaving the Seminary Dr. Wheeler 
accepted an invitation from the Merced 
Church where he labored most accept- 
ably and profitably for nearly three 
years. As a scholar Dr. Wheeler is 
second to none on the Pacific Coast, 
and as ateacher and preacher he has 
few equals. The church on this Coast 
can ill afford to spare such men at this 
or at any time. The doctor and his 
most exellent wife and co-laborer, leave 
on this Coast many friends who appre- 
ciate their worth, and wish them suc- 
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cess and happiness in their new field of 
labor. L. 


Two Rock, CAL.—On the retirement 
of Rev. G. W. Hayes as pastor of the 
church here, the congregation unani- 
mously adopted the following: 

WHEREAS, The time has expired 
in which Rev. G. W. Hayes agreed to 
supply the Two Rock Church, and see- 
ing the Presbytery of Benecia has so 
arranged the churches ‘that Mr. Hayes 
will not and cannot remain with us, 
where he has married our young peo- 
ple, baptized our children, buried our 
dead and preached (not read) the Gos- 
pel ably, soundly and eloquently, for 
nearly ten years; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we part with deep re- 
gret, not only with him, but with his 
excellent wife and pleasant and inter- 
esting family, trusting and hoping that 
a wider field will be open before him 
where he can use his remarkable ability, 
not only to preach the Gospel, but have 
courage toattack and expose all the evils, 
and call attention to the dangers that 
threaten our land. 

Resolved, That we instruct our secre- 
tary tosend acopy of this preamble and 
resolution to THE OccIDENT for publi- 
cation. 

Gro. W. GASTON, Sec. 


FrESNO.—On November 3rd, eight 
persons were received into the Presby- 
terian Church seven of them by con- 
fession of faith. Three of these were 
baptized. A large number of the ladies 
of the church meet every Monday from 
2-4 Pp. M.tostudy the Bible, in course, 
underthe very efficient leadership of 
Miss Viola Pierce. Oncein five Sab- 
baths a large delegation from the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies goesto the 
County Hospital with flowers and 
religious papers for two hours of relig- 
ious services public and personal, with 
the inmates. The Christian Endeavor 
Societies of four other churches send 
delegates for similar work on other 
Sabbaths at the hospital. 


INGLEWOOD, CAL.—Rey. Dr. A. J. 
Compton is doing some good work here 
which his people appreciate. At the 
annual meeting of the congregation 
held during Synod week a unanimous 
request was made that Dr. Compton 
should remain with the church another 
vear, the third; and this vote was 
emphasized upon the return from 
Synod of the Doctor and his good wife, 
when the people gave them an old 
fashioned surprise party. This little 
church of thirty-four members has given 
and sent in for the Million Dollar Fund 
the sum of $34.25, though as yet they 


have for themselves neither house of 
worship nor manse. 


NorTH TEMESCAL, CAL.—At the com- 
munion service on Sabbath, November 
3rd, fourteen persons were received into 
the church here, of whom nine were on 
examination and profession of their 
faith. Cottage prayer-meetings have 
been held for two or three months past, 
a class for the instruction of young 
Christians and those desiring to become 
such, has been conducted by the pastor, 
Rev. James Curry, for a month or more, 
and special meetings were held the 
week preceding. Rev. W. C. Sherman 
assisted in these meetings and preached 
on Sabbath. His sermons are the pure 
Gospel, deeply spiritual, and very ear- 
nest. Any churchin need of a pastor 
would find in him a preacher who is a 
‘good man and full of the Holy Ghost,”’ 
and who has had good success in work- 
ing among young men. His address is 
756 Thirteenth street, Oakland, Cal. 


FRANKLIN STREET CHURCH.—The 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was 
celebrated on Sunday, the roth inst. 
Seven were received into the church— 
six by letter, and one on confession. 
The pastor has commenced a series of 
Sunday evening discourses on the ‘‘Re- 
formers.” These are being warmly re- 
ceived by the congregation, who find 
them both profitable and interesting. 


Rev. Edgar P. Hill was installed pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church, of 
Portland, on the 3d. Rev. William Tra- 
vis propounded the constitutional ques- 
tions. Charge to the people was given 
by Rev. W. P. Miller. Rev.R. F. Coyle, 
D.D., of Oakland, preached the sermon, 
and Rev. John Morrison charged the 
pastor. 


Prospect CHuRCH, FRuIT- 
VALE.—Rev. Edward E. Clark has been 
unanimously elected pastor of this 
church. 


— 


MINUTE OF STOCKTON PRESBYTERY. 


Epiror THE OccIDENT: At the re- 
cent stated meeting of Presbytery of 
Stockton, held in Modesto, Cal., October 
16, 1895, the following minute was 
unanimously adopted: 

In view of the death of Rev. Nathan- 


iel B. Klink, May 31, 1895, the Presby- 
tery desires to record its grateful recog- 
nition of his consecrated and useful life 
which was spentin the good providence 
of God till he had exceeded the limit of 
three score years and ten. We would 
also express and record our sorrow at 
his death, and our heartfelt sympathy 
with his bereaved family. 
Attest, M. D. A. Srssn, S. C. 
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Contributed Articles. 


SKEPTICISM IN THE UNIVERSITY. 


MR. RHODA’S PLAN. 


|For THE OCCIDENT.] 

Mr. Rhoda’s suggestion of an instruc- 
tor in Biblical matters for Presbyterians 
at the University deserves careful con- 
sideration. Mr. Rhoda isa Presbyterian 
minister and a University man, and is 
thus doubly entitled to be heard. I 
wish to state what is done at the Royal 
University in Ireland in a like case; but 
I must first enter my protest against the 
frequent complaint about skeptical and 
irreligious influences in the University. 
In an institution supported by public 
money religion cannot be taught. The 
state of things which allow men to teach 
the theology of Greece and Rome, and 
bars out the Psalms and the New Testa- 
ment, may or may not invite sarcasm; 
but the state of things and the law are 
as they are, and the University may not 
oppose them. The tendencies and aims 
of the University must and do make for 
religion, nevertheless, since they are all 
in the direction of what is true. The 
faculty seem to be the right kind of men. 
Several of them, including the President, 
are ministers of the Gospel, some edu- 
cated in Princeton Seminary. Some 
are ruling elders and other officers in 
the church; some are sons of ministers; 
two are sons of illustrious foreign mis- 
sionaries; some conduct Bible classes on 
the Sabbath. In view of all this, the 
charge of influences at the University 
adverse to religion must be seen to be 
unjust. “But they teach Darwinism.” 
So they do at Princeton; and the teacher 
is Dr. Macloskie, a very orthodox Pres- 
byterian minister. Dr. McCosh was 
himself a Darwinian. 

Professor Royce’s address, so far from 
being in conflict with Christianity, was 
an attempt to find for Christian theism 
a ground of belief, a rigorous demonstra- 
tion, additional to what is furnished by 
revelation and by the usual argument 
from design. The address was a sum- 
mary of Bishop Berkeley's argument, 
which has not been regarded in any 
authoritative quarter as conclusive. In 
fact, the same premises and data which 
led Berkeley totheism, led Hume to just 
the opposite goal,out-and-out skepticism, 
their legitimate conclusion. Mr. Royce 
did not seem aware of this; but the Uni- 
versity is not responsible for his philos- 
ophy. His attempt, moreover, was an 
honest one, and in no way open to ob- 
jection from the Christian point of view. 
And, besides, to fail with Berkeley was 
to fail in no bad company. 
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In the Royal University in Ireland, 
as in the University of California, the 
instruction is exclusively secular, and 
forthe same reasons. There the re- 
ligious denominations, instead of start- 
ing each a small “college” of its own, 
appoint each aminister to give religious 
instruction to its own students. These 
ministers have their churches conven- 
iently near the colleges, and the stu- 
dents attend once a week for instruction. 
This plan costs nothing, and it is re- 
garded as meeting the case fully. 

Our University has ample means and 
is equipped with every appliance. It 
ranks easily among the foremost half 
dozen institutions of its kind in this 
country, and our young men are flock- 
ing in hundreds to avail themselves of 
the advantages which it offers free of 
cost. Surely it would be wise to pro- 
vide religious instructioff for these 
young men at once instead, of leaving 
them without it till the Greék Calends, 
when we shall have a university of our 
own. The sin of omission lies at our 
door, not at that of the University. 

JOHN GAMBLE. 

Haywards, Nov. 5, 1895. 


A MESSAGE TO THE CHURCHES OF 
AMERICA FROM IISSIONARIES IN 
JAPAN. 


[At arecent informal conference of 
about thirty Presbyterian and Reformed 
missionaries, it was decided to send the 
following communication to the church 
papers in America. The feeling that a 
statement of this nature has become 
necessary is shared by many other mis- 
sionaries in these and sister denomina- 
tions. | 

During the past year there have ap- 
peared in leading religious periodicals, 
statements and opinions from certain of 
our brethren who have retired from 
missionary work in Japan, which are 
calculated not only to raise the hopes of 
the friends of Christian work in the 
country to a degree unwarranted by 
the facts, but also to prove a serious 
obstacle to the work itself. The Japan- 
ese Church is represented as having 
reached an advanced stage of develop- 
ment, its earliest converts being “young 
men, patriots and scholars fit to lead 
their countrymen,” its present member- 
ship coming largely from “the higher 
walks of life’’ and including “judges, 
editors, authors, orators,’’ also men able 
to maintain “a high position in the 
Diet, and even in the Imperial Minis- 
try.” The Japanese are said ‘‘to lead 
in schools, in churches, in ecclesiastical 
bodies;” the church as a whole is said 
“to resent the direction and guidance 
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of the foreigner,” and “self-supporting, 
self-governing and _ self-propagating”’ 
individual churches are reckoned by 
“scores.’’ In short, Christianity is rep- 
resented as having been born under the 
most favorable auspices, passed through 
a golden youth with ever growing spir- 
itnal, moral, intellectual, financial and 
numerical strength, and as_ having 
already attained to full maturity of 
Christian life and thought, and hence 
as being in a position in which, while 
“gratefully acknowledging the work 
done by missionaries in former years,’’ 
it may now righttully demand ‘‘a read- 
justment of mission forces’—whatever 
that may mean. 

Further, it has been stated in effect 
that the intellectual tone of the nation 
is so high that an address suitable to an 
audience of Japanese would need to be 
simplified to come within the compre- 
hension of an audience in America. 

Regretting the issue forced upon us 
by the repeated appearance in the pub- 
lic press of these and similar opinions, 
we feel that a statement of the condition 
of mission church work from the field 
is imperative. Silence would only sup- 
port and confirm what we know to be 
error. 

It is true that two of the branches of 
the Christian Church in this country—-. 
though only two—have been so organ- 
ized as to possess each its own native 
councils or church courts. In those 
that are “Lpiscopal in government the 
missionaries are but cautiously calling 
their native brethren to such resporsi- 
bility, and the prospect of essentially na- 
tive convocations or conferences, as well 
as of native bishops,lies far in the future. 
In these not unimportant ecclesiastical 
bodies the Japanese neither take the 
lead in school or church, nor do they 
‘‘resent the direction and guidance of 
the foreigner.” 

Among the early converts ofall the 
churches were bright young men edu- 
cated, and for the most part supported 
in mission schools. As to their fitness 
to lead it is significant that the form of 
government which offered the most 
unrestricted opportunity for the exer- 
cise of such ability, namely, the Ccngre- 
gational, has suffered most severely from 
their leadership. The history of the 
progressing Christianity in Japan has 
been marked bythe wrecked faith and 
wandering steps of some of these 
enthusiasticand immature “leaders,’’ 
and by their attempted guidance of the 
multitude into untried and dangerous 
paths. The youth and precocity of 
such early converts should have pro 
tected them from responsibility; but on 
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the contrary, the records of the organ- 
ization of one of the first of our Pres- 
byterian churches contain the names 
of two youths, eighteen and twenty 
vears of age, as elders! 

There is said to be a Protestant 
church membership now of more than 
thirty thousand. It must be under- 
stood, however, that this number 
includes not only baptized children, but 
also adults who are reported as “travel- 
ing’’ or of “residence unknown,’ 
“many” who are ‘weak and sickly,’ 
and some who have fallen intoa sleep 
resembling spiritual death, and also the 
selfrighteous brother who sits at home 
declaring against a ‘‘hireling ministry,” 
disdaining instruction and denying to 
the ordinances of the church any help- 
ful influence. the numerical 
strength of the churck as an aggressive 
power must be reckoned far below the total 
usually quoted. 

It is true that Christianity counts 
among its influences some honored and 
honorable names; but it is also true now 
as of old that ‘‘not many mighty, not 
many noble are called.” The church 
obtains its adherents chiefly from the 
middle and higher middle classes; but 
these are men and women of all occu- 
pations and of varying degrees of intel- 
lectual attainment. There are those 
who may claim to be scholars; there are 
many who have received only the ordi- 
nary elementary education, and there 
are not afew whocan neither read nor 
write. A member of the Diet may occa- 
sionally be found who is also an active 


Christian, ready to preach a sermon - 


when one is needed; but there are 
other Christians in political life who 


will quite as readily hold a_ political 


meeting on the Lord’s Day, and there 
are editors and orators who grasp at ev- 
ery new form of western “liberal” 
thought, which they pour out, crude 
and undigested, for the bewilderment of 
their less “advanced” brethren. Chris- 
tian orators and editors have spoken 
and written against the keeping of the 
Sabbath, the value of prayer, the neces- 
sity for formulated religious beliefs, and 
quite recently the Christian idea of 
monogamous marriage has been lightly 
spoken of since the bishop was to be the 
husband of one wife, it follows by im- 
plication that in the early Christian 
Church, plurality of wives was not un- 
known, and therefore too much strict- 
ness along this line toward the young 
Japanese Church is to be deprecated. 


With regard to the assumed intellec- 
tual superiority of the Japanese people, 
we find the following in an address de- 
livered at the last Inter-Seminary Mis- 
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sionary Alliance Convention, as_ re- 
ported in the U/nion Seminary Magazine 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church. 
‘‘T am often asked, ‘Can you use in the 
United States the discourses prepared 
Jor the Japanese? And my repjy is, “ Yes, 
after simplifying them.’ Our con- 
gregations at home on Sundays are 
somewhat impatient of careful and ade- 
quate discussion, but among educated 
Asiatics one may venture pretty far and 
find a somewhat receptive hearing.”’ 

The common school is an institution 
of modern advanced Japan, and has 
been in the country but little more than 
adecade. Before its introduction the 
samurat (higher middle) class was 
known as the literary as well as mili- 
tary part of the nation. Below this 
rank there was virtually no education, 
while within it there were many who 
could not be regarded as either edu- 
cated or intellectual. God in His provi- 
dence has done great things for Japan; 
but He has wrought no miracle here of 
spontaneous intellectual development. 
The Japanese and European languages 
are well enough known toserve as media 
for the revelation of this wonderful in- 
tellectual ability if it existed, but the 
world yet waits for the Japanese poet, 
philosopher, scholar or theologian who 
shall startle it into admiration either of 
his power of conception or strength of 
reasoning. 


PRACTICAL UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


BY JOHN BALCOM SHAW, D.D. 


Boston and its environs has many at- 
tractions for the visitor or tourist, but 
last spring, during a sojourn there, I 


“discovered one which, though probably 


not generally known, interested me 
quite as much as any I had before seen. 
There is nothing just like it in any 
other city of the world, certainly noth- 
iag of the kind that approaches it in 
proportion and worth. It isa compre- 
hensive, popular, sociological form of 
university extension, located in Cam- 
bridge, just under the shadow of Har- 
vard University, and known by the 
name of the Prospect Union. Its history 
has been a remarkable one,and illustrates 
in a singularly novel yet forceful way 
what an enthusiastic love for humanity 
will do when wisely controlled and 
properly applied. 

A young minister who had charge of 
a mission in the Lower Port, and spent 
most of his time, of necessity, among 
the working classes, decided to take a 
post-graduate course in the Divinity 
School of the university. His life there 
brought him into contact with a class 


quite the opposite of that with which his 
profession associated him,and impressed 
him with the depth and with of the 
social chasm which separated the two, 
—a chasm which, the longer he viewed 
it, seemed to him more and more 
unneccessary, unnatural, and unfortun- 
ate. Here was one of the greatest 
institutions of the country, with magni- 
ficent resources and equipment in its 
possession, with hundreds of students 
who could easily make themselves an 
educational force in the community, 
and a body of professors who, with only 
a slight additional draft upon their 
time and strength, could contribute to 
the enrichment to the life of the whole 
city; and yet, living right around 
them,—a population whose ignorance 
and misery pressed up against th2 very 
walls of the institution,—were thous- 
ands of men with quick minds and 
ready, potential capabilities, for whom 
the university was doing almost nothing, 
but which seemed, to their minds, 
scarcely more than a tradition or a 
fiction. They were as far apart socially 
as if an ocean divided them. 


Equally separated were they in sym- 
pathy. The students ignored the work- 
ing classes, and the faculty appeared 
indifferent to their condition; while the 
working classes, believing the students 
and faculty aliketo be haughty and ex- 
clusive, looked upon them with posi- 
tive suspicion and unfriendliness. Why 
could not the two be brought together? 
For their own sakes, they needed to be. 
The masses would enjoy so much wider 
a horizon if they had a little education, 
and the university become more 
familiar with human life, and be much 
better able to solve its’social problems, 
if it only entered into closer contact 
with the lower classes all about it. 
Where were the hope of bring the two 
classes of society into sympathy and 
co-operation, if such a thing proved 
impossible here? 

The question grew daily more serious 
tothe minister as he continued to think 
about it until its importance came to as- 
sume proportions that oppressed him. 
It was his reflection by day and his 
dream by night. One day, while sitting 
in the class room, he had a vision,—a 
conscious day-dream. He sawthe solu- 
tion of the long considered problem ly- 
ing right before him. The way hitherto 
so hopelessly closed now seemed to 
stand wide open, and he resolved then 
and there tostart forth uponit. Tell- 
ing his plan to Professor Francis G. 
Peabody, and receiving from him en- 
couragement and a promise of co-opera- 
tion, he began without delay to apply 
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himself to the task of organizing 
an educational work for the working 
menofCambridge. The following year, 
1891,saw the movement auspiciously in- 
augurated, and so rapid and healthy was 
its progress, that in a few months the 
founder was obliged to resign his charge, 
and devote himself exclusively to the 
enterprise. To-day the organization 
has a nominal membership of athousand, 
and an actual membership of over six 
hundred, conducts fifty different classes, 
which have an attendance of three hun- 
dred and fifty students, and is perma- 
nently housed in the Old City Hall,—a 
large, substantial building, toward the 
purchase of which the best citizens of 
Cambridge, including such people as 
President Eliot, Bishop Lawrence, Miss 
Longfellow, and T. W. Higginson, have 
made liberal contributions. 

The curriculum of this institution was 
a surprise tome. The subjects taught 
include Greek and Latin, geology, me- 
teorology, sociology, philosophy, geome- 
try, and trigonometry; and among other 
lectures have been those on “The Study 
of Poetry,’’ “John Ruskin,” “The Real- 
istic Novel,” “The Silver Question,’’ 
and “Scandinavian Mythology.” The 
classes are taught by Harvard students, 
fifty-five of whom have volunteered 
their services, and are giving them- 
selves with rare consecration to the 
work. The lectures are delivered 
sometimes by the university professors, 
and sometimes by such other experts as 
happcn to be available,and teachers and 
lecturers alike testify invariably to the 
unusual attention and aptness of the 
working men in attendance. 

The exceptional success of this move- 
ment, recently pronounced by an emi- 
nent authority the greatest in the his- 
tory of university extension anywhere 
in the world, has undoubtedly been due 
more than anything else to the wise 
planning and the indefatigable labor of 
its young founder, and the name of 
Robert E. Ely, now so greatly beloved 
by the workingmen of Cambridge, and 
so highly respected by the people of 
the university, is destined to have a 
place among the most conspicuous and 
useful sociologists of this generation. 

The form of the organization is inter- 
esting. It has no  constitution—the 
wisest possible omission. Its member- 
ship is unrestricted, and embraces almost 
every nationality, sect, occupation, and 
condition, all banded together in a 
social organization based upon the 
practical recognition of the brother- 
hood of man. The motto of the 
society is “Liberty, Equality, Frater- 
nity,’ and is no empty inscription merely, 
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but acontrolling idea entering into and 
coloring its whole organism. Every 
man, whoever he is, the crankiest, 
the most boorish, the socialist, the 
anarchist, the Jew, and the infidel, 
is given the right of free speech, treated 
with the utmost courtesy and kindliness, 
and made to feel himself as good and of 
as much account as any member of the 
university faculty or any citizen of the 
town with whom he may be associated 
in the organization. 

An amusing incident, illustrative of 
this fact, was told me by one familiar 
with the workings of the society. 
President Eliot was the lecturer of the 
evening. It was his first visit to the 
Union, and the desire was that he 
should receive a favorable impression of 
its work. He had completed his ad- 
dress, which, if I mistake not, was on 
“The Source of Happiness,’’ when the 


presiding officer, in accordance with an. 


invariable custom, threw the subject 
open for discussion. The first to speak 
was anardent socialist, who expressed 
his opinions without reserve criticising 
the address, and dissenting in the 
strongest terms from its affirmations. 
One after another the members rose 
and gave their opinions, some of which 
were favorable and some adverse, some 
grammatically stated and others not, and 
for a full hour the president of Harvard 
University found himself under the hot- 
test fire he had probably ever experi- 
enced. No one enjoyed the evening 
more than he, however; and when he 
came to bid the men good-night, it was 
with a warm, hearty grasp of the hand, 
and asmile of kindly good-will, which 
dispelled all former restraint and sus- 
picion, and made the university and the 
workingmen, from that time forward, 
sympathizers and friends. 

Cambridge has set all our university 
towns anexample. Would there were 
a young minister or some other lover of 
men to start a similar movement under 
the shadow of every great educational 
institution of the land!—New York Ob- 
server. 


New York City. 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN 
SUBSCRIBER. 


OLD 


In looking over some old letters and 
papers the other day, I found among 
them one from a friend addressed to me, 
giving an account of the life and death 
of the Rev. James Eells, D.D. On read- 
ing it over, I thought how appropriate 
was the text on the occasion of his 
funeral. It was: “Know ye not that 
there is a prince and great man fallen 
this day in Israel?’ Dr. Kells was in- 
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deed a great and good man. He was 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of this city from 1867 to 1870, at which 
time my husband and I were members 
of that church. 


It was during his ministry that THE 
OccIDENT was first published, and I 
believe it was principally through his 
efforts that the paper was established. 
We felt a great interest in it from the 
first, and subscribed for it. My hus- 
band had taken the New York Observer 
for many years, but when THE OccI- 
DENT was published he said it was the 
duty of every Presbyterian on the Coast 
to support it. We looked upon the re- 
ligious and denominational paper as a 


sort of banner or standard of the church 
it represented. Now if it is such, and 
we a regiment in the great army of the 
Lord, then surely we should sustain the 
banner of our regiment. 

Now THE OCCIDENT is the only ban- 
ner we have on this Coast, and [ am 
sorry to acknowledge that sometimes it 
has been very low. Dear friends it 
ought not soto be. There is talent and 
money enough in our great churches 
here to make this paper one of the best 
and mostinteresting in the land, and 
that without ever taxing those who 
have the special charge of its publica- 
tion. Every onecan help in some way, 
either by subscribing for it or writing for 
it or recommending ittoothers. But many 
say:Well I should like to take the paper 
but I can not afford to do so; there are so 
many Calls for money that I have not 
two dollars to spare forit. I can sym- 
pathize with you there, for I have seen 
many times when I have not had the 
two dollars to give, but then there is one 
way that nearly allcan get it without 
feeling it much. Put by five or ten 
cents a week; thatis put it by for that 
purpose, notto be used for anything 
else. Youcan save that much in car- 
fare or by some other little self denial 
and you will be surprised to see how 
soon you will have the price of your 
paper. Try it. 

And you who are blessed with plenty 
take two or three copies, so as to give 
to those whocannot. By sowing this 
good seed it may return toyou a hun- 
dred foldin blessin;zs on your own soul. 


{In speaking of this paper I want to 
say how thankful and happy I am to 
see the great improvement in it the past 
year; and I for one wish to thank those 
who have done s0 much for its welfare. 
As I said before, there is sufficient tal- 
ent and money here for the support of 
the paper, and every other good Chris- 
tian enterprise. Itis pleasant to know 
that we have it, but I think some of the 
talents are wrapped up in napkins and 
laid away; and some of the gold is 
safely locked up inthe banks. It does 
not do much good lying idle, but bring 
it out and use it; let it circulate and 
see how it will help encourage and 
sustain those who are sometimes over- 
burdened with care and anxiety with 
regard to funds for the payment of 
debts. 


Occident Sunday School. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 24, 1895. 


The Woes of Intemperance: Isaiah V. 
11-23. 


BY GERTRUDE HUMPHREY. 


Golden text: Woe unto them that 
rise up early in the morning that they 
may follow strong drink.—lIsaiah v. 11. 


The Bible is not intended as a scien- 
tist’s hand-book; but there are bits of 
science scattered through it, as accurate 
as anything from a text-book. No phys- 
iological description of the effects of 
drunkenness could be any truer than 
that found in the twenty-third chapter 
of Proverbs. It is all there—the out- 
ward appearance and the inward effect, 
a picture drawn true to life with a few 
strokes of the brush in a master hand. 
Nothing in moral philosophy could more 
clearly state the perversion of the moral 
nature incident upon physical indul- 
gence than does the present lesson. 
Nothing is too bad, not even blasphem- 
ous defiance of God (verse Ig). 


We must go far back in the world’s 
history to find the first drunkards. The 
effects in the case of Noah and Lot were 
the same as at the present time. Lust 
and crime as surely follow such indul- 
gence as night follows day. 


Miss Willard states that she once 
asked Edison, the famous inventor, if 
his temperance principles were due to 
early training or home influence. He 
answered, “No, but I always felt I had 
a better use for my brains.’’ 


If any one wishes a clear head, with 
ability to think steadily and deeply, he 
must abstain from the wine cup, and 
from inordinate indulgence of all kinds. 
Self-indulgence and impurity of any 
kind, befog the brain, dull the sensibili- 
ties, pervert the moral nature, and ren- 
der thorough, earnest work, whether 
manual or mental, utterly impossible. 
Young men and young women, you 
have better use for your brains and 
bodies than to make them sinks of im- 
purity. If you wish clear heads and 
steady nerves, fit to do your bidding as 
occasion for their use arises, if you wish 
a conscience that shall be ready to warn 
you of moral danger at its first approach, 
remember that you must be masters of 
yourselves. ‘‘High thoughts seated in 
a heart of courtesy” are the accompani- 
ment of pure living, not of grossness. 
‘‘Whatsoever things are pure,...... 
think on these things.”’ 
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A small boy who heard a sermon on 
the text “I keepmy body under’’ was 
asked when he reached home what he 
had heard, and announced that the 
preacher said “I keep my soul on top,” 
which was not a bad rendering of what 
Paul really said. That is the place for 
the soul, on top, master of the situation, 
not dominated by the flesh. “The life 
we now live we live in the flesh; but it 
is not for that reason to bea fleshly life.” 
It is not necessary to this end, however, 
to despise the body. There is no merit 
in the tortures to which devotees of 
false religions subject themselves. The 
body is rather to be considered as the 
exquisite casket which holds a priceless 
jewel. Just as you would take excel- 
lent care of the casket, that nothing 
should harm it, that no impurity should 
soil it, that it might bea fitting recep- 
tacle for the jewel you prized; so the 


‘body is to be cared for, kept pure and 


clean, that it may be a fitting receptacle 
for the jewel it holds, an immorta! soul, 
and—‘‘your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost.” 


A temperance orator lecturing in 
England on the closing of public drink- 
ing places said he hopei his audience 
would remember that 


“There’s a little public house which every one 
may close; 

It’s the little public house just underneath 
the nose.” 

If there were no drinking there would 

be no drunkards; but there is drinking 

toan alarming extent, and we cannot 


shut our eyes to the fact. Not every- 


‘one does close “the little public house 


just underneath the nose,” and as long 
as that is so, no matter though we make 
ourselves safe by closing our own, our 
responsibility is notended. No one can 
ask with a clear conscience, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” Just as long as there 
is crime and misery in the world, just so 
long will there be work for ustodo. If 
you are sure of your own footing, reach 
down to lift some one else up; but don’t 
flatter yourself that you can stand with 
one foot on the edge of the precipice 
and be of any service to another lower 
down than you are. There is more 
probability that you will yourself fall to 
his level and involve others in your 
ruin. The highest can best stoop to the 
lowest, and you owe it to your fellow- 
beings, as well as to your Maker and 
your own soul, to put yourself where 
you can be of service to others. It is 
God-like service. 


When thou prayest, rather let thy 
heart be without words than thy words 
without heart.—ABunyan. 
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The Occidental Board. 


OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


920 SACRAMENTO ST. SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mrs. P. D. Browne, Pres., Highland Park, Oakland. 
Mrs. H. B. Pinmey, Rec. Sec., 1366 Harrison st., Oakland. 
Mrs. I. M. Condit, State Presbyterial Sec., 262 13th st.. 


Mrs. L. A. Kelley. Gen. Cor. Sec., 920 Sac’to st.. S. F. 


San 
Mrs. E. G. Denniston, Treas., 920 Sacramento st., 5S. F. 
Mrs. C. S, Wright, Treas. Butlding Fund, 920 Sac’to 
st., San Francisco. 
Mrs. Geo. Brown, Chm. Pub. Com., 818 21st st., S. F. 


* Meetings: 10a. m. each Monday. Business meeting 
on the first Monday in each month. Executive Com- 
mittee, on each third Monday. 


PRESBYTERIAL SOCIETIES. 


Benicia—Mrs. F. O. Maxson—Mare Island. 

Los Angeles—Mrs. Samuel Minor, Pres., 1133 Ingram. 
Sacramento—Mrs. L. T. Hatfield, Sacramento. 
Stockton—Mrs. E. J. Wheeler, Pres., Merced. 


San Jose—Mrs. J]. W. Dimsmore., Pres. 
San Francisco—Mrs. E. R. Stevens, Pres., 713 Twenty- 
third street. 


Oakland—Mrs. E. Y. Garrette, Alameda. 


* All articles intended for these columns should be ad- 
—— to Mrs. H. B. Pinney, 1366 Harrison street, Oak- 


Extract from the Twentieth Annual 
Report of the Occidental Board before 
the Synod of California, San Jose, Fri- 
day, October 18, 1895. 


Mrs. I. M. ConpitT, Sec’y. 
THE OCCIDENTAL BCARD. 

A union of the Woman’s and Young 
People’s Foreign Missionary Societies, 
in the seven Presbyteries of the Synod 
of California, constitutes the Occidental 
Board. It is one of seven Woman’s 
Boards of the Presbyterian Church, 
working under the direction of the 
General Assembly’s Board of Foreign 
Missions. 


In 1875, the Synod set apart an after- 
noon for a joint session with the Occi- 
dental Board. Each of the twenty 
years since that time, reports have been 
presented to the Synod, and the inter- 
ests of the Board fostered by that body. 
For this courtesy extending overso long 
a period,we desire to express our sincere 
gratitude. And may we have your 
prayers that our work may continue to 
prosper in the future as in the past. 


The Presbyterian Home at 920 Sac- 
ramento street, San Francisco, is head- 
quarters tor all the foreign mission 
work of the women. Thisbuilding was 
erected in 1894 through the unwearied 
efforts of these women. 


The money for it came from all auxil- 
iary societies in the Synod, from indi- 
vidual givers, and from the children of 
the United States, in response to a call 
given in Children’s Work for Children, 
now, the union magazine, Over Sea and 
Land. 


Meetings of the Board are held at 
‘“920’’ every Monday. All meetings 
are open to the public, except the Ex- 
ecutive, on the third Monday of each 
month. This is a meeting for directors, 
officers, and chairmen of standing com- 
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mittees alone, but its action is always 
subject to the approval of the Board. 

Why have the Occidental Board? 

If “every creature’ in Christ’s last 
command means men amd women—fam- 
ilies—then to gather them into the fold, 
both sons and daughters of the King 
must join hands in giving all the 
heathen—old and young—the “bread 
of life.” 

In the first inception of this California 
Branch this fact was recognized, and its 
only object was to have a part with sim- 
ilar organizations in the East in carry- 
ing the knowledge of Christ to the /am- 
ilies in heathen lands. To share with 
the Board of Foreign Missions in certain 
departments of their work for heathen 


families, the Occidental Board was 
formed, March 25, 1873, twenty-two 
years ago. 


During the first twenty years $163,- 
197.77 was disbursed by the Board in 
two kinds of missionary work, which 
may be classed as evangelistic and edu- 
cational. 

EVANGELISTIC WORK. 


This year (1895) the evangelistic em- 
braces the support of ezghi missionaries 
in seven different countries. Listen to 
our Roll otf Honor: 

Miss Margaret Culbertson, San Fran- 
eisco, Cal.; Mrs. Laura Naylor, Kana- 
zana, Japan; Mrs. Geo. W. Fulton, 
Fukui, Japan; Mrs. Dr. Minnie Worley 
Baillie, Soochow, China; Mrs. Mary 
Hays Johnson, Hifalen, Africa; Miss 
Grace Russell, Oroomiah, Persia; Miss 
Minnie Baxter, Sao Paulo, Brazil. Our 
Christian Endeavor Missionary, Mrs. 
Harriet Eddy Hoskins, Zahleh, Syria. 
Also, twenty native teachers, Bible wo- 
men and preachers in China, India, Ja- 
pan and Persia; Bible and tract distribu- 
tion in India, China, Siam, and Laos; 
three Sunday-schools in Japan and Syria; 
five different fields where house-to- 
house work is done by foreign and na- 
tive women daily. 

EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


The Educational work is done in 
many lands, and embraces the following 
schools: boy’s school in Tabriz, Persia; 
Oola School, Salmas, Persia; Boy’s High 
School, Hammadan, Persia; village 
schools in Turkey, Persia and Japan; 
scholarships in Nanking and Peking, 
China; boy’s school in Kanazawa, Ja- 
pan; schools in Cheefoo and Nanking, 
China; three schools for girls in Zahleh, 
Syrsia; Bible woman’s training school 
in Dehra, India; four day schools in 
India; Girl’s Vernacular School in Al- 
lahabad, India; home for missionaries, 
Monsul, Turkey; Woman’s Home and 
Occidental School, San Francisco; day 
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school for Chinese children in San Di- 
ego and Los Angeles; seven native 
teachers in India, China and San Fran- 
cisco. 

Does any one say the Occidental 
Board is “narrow,” with its missionaries 
in Africa, Syria, China, Japan, Persia, 
South America and California, and its 
schools and native helpers in almost 
every land? 

MISSION WORK. 

The support of all this work would 
seem to be a great and glorious mission 
of itself. But in addition to this, it has 
Carried on actual m7ssion work among 
Chinese women and children at their 
headquarters. 

The Woman’s Home, Occidental 
School and day schoolsin Los Angeles 
and San Diego, and the house-to-house 
visiting in Chinese homes in different 
towns, has been done here asin heathen 
lands. 

There are twenty-four Christian 
homes, most of them located on this 
Coast, some in China, and a few in the 
East. In these homes are many bright 
children growing up, who are being 
educated in the Mission schools of our 


church and will in time be entitled to’ 


the elective franchise. 


North Board 


OF MISSIONS. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Mrs. W.S. Ladd, Pres., cor. Sixth and Columbia sts. 
Mrs. Evan T. Davies, Rec. Sec., Vendome, Cor. 13th and 
Alder sts. 
Mrs. I. IL. McCommon, Cor. Secretary, 260 Third street. 
Mrs. A. W. Stowell, Foreign Cor. Sec., 475 Clay St. 
Mrs. M. R. Andrews, Sec. of Literature, Cor. Main and 
West Park sts. 
Mrs. S. T. Lockwood, Box Sec., 371 E. Eighth st., North. 
Mrs. August Lange, Special Obj. and C. E. Sec., 8 East 
Eighth st. 
Mrs. E. C. Stark, Sunday-school Sec. 255 Eleventh st. 
Miss Grace Plummer, Band and J. C. E. Sec., 260 Third 
st. 
Mrs. E. P. Mossman, Treas., 349 Twenty-ninth st. 
MEETINGS.—At the First Presbyterian Church, corner 
Twelfth and Alder streets—monthly, third Tuesday of 
each month at 2:30 Pp. M. Invitation extended to all; 
Executive Committee, first Tuesday of each month at 
I0 A. M 
Missionaries are aopecery welcome at all meetings; 
those en route via Portland are ans to notify the Board 
by addressing Mrs. W.S. Holt, Second st. 
Chinese Women’s and Girls’ Home, 350 Fourteenth 
street. Visitors always welcome. 


* All communications intended for this column should 
be sent to Mrs. E. W. Allen, 469 6th street, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


In November we bring our thank 
offerings. For information concerning 
the Santa Fe, Boarding School, to which 
the offerings of our Woman’s Auxili- 
aries, Endeavor Societies, and Bands 
are pledged, see THE OCCIDENT, July 
18th or send to our Secretary of Litera- 
ture, Mrs. M. R. Andrews, W. Park and 
Main streets, Portland, Oregon, for 
Leaflets. 

Any Sunday-school superintendent, 
who has failed to receive information 
concerning the Good Will Mission in 
South Dakota, or has neglected to order 
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the free illustrated programs and unique 
collection envelopes to be used by Sun- 
day-schools in connection with their 
thank offerings, may also send to the 
above address. 

South America is the foreign country 
which our auxiliaries are studying this 
month. They will therefore read with 
interest the following which a brother, 
who hasbeen a missionary in Chili, 
has kindly prepared for them. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 


The Presbyterian Church has a large 
contract, and one that needs large faith 
inits work of evangelizing South Amer- 
ica. This is especially true of that 
portion of her field where the Spanish 
blood predominates. The Spanish are 
proud, conservative, and like the 
ancient Athenians very religious. 
Their national pride is one of the great- 
est obstacles to their acceptance of the 
Gospel. The fact that the Roman 
Catholic is the religion of the State is 
sufficient reason, with many, for the 
rejection of any other. 

The national prejudice is played 
upon by the priests, and evangelical 
Christianity is denounced asa “foreign 
religion,” and its acceptance as one 
step toward the subjugation of the 
State to foreign anthority. Of course 
the more intelligent do not believe this, 
but the ignorant do, and _ these, as 
in the United States, have votes. To 
the power back of these votes the 
intelligent, office holding minority 
must bow just as they do in our own 
more favored land. Yet the outlook for 
the mission work is hopeful,and the 
question of the separation of Church 
and State is being seriously discussed in 
nearly all of the South American 
republics. 

Thethreat of this is the lash that the 
Liberals are beginning to hold over the 
Clericals when they become too arro- 
gant. 

Our mission fields are the United 
States of Colombia, Brazil and Chile. 
It would be impossible to give any clear 
idea of the character of all these fields, 
or the prospects of success in all, so I 
will confine myself in this article to 
Chili. Buckle in his “History of Civili- 
zation,” holds that “climate, soil and 
food, and the aspects of nature are the 
determining causes of intellectual pro- 
gress.” If this were true we would 
have, in the 2,200 miles of latitude 
covered by Chile, every degree of 
intellectual development and every 
shade of civilization known to the 
human race. Beginning with the bar- 
ren, rainless desert of the North, where 
are found the great saltpetre deposits 
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one passes southward, traveling hun- 
dreds of miles without seeing any- 
thing of verdure or water, then coming 
upon occasional valleys, through which 
run small streams fed by the snows of 
the Andes mountains, then on to the 
marvelously fruitful land of middle 
Chile,where nature has most bountifully 
lavished her choicest gifts. From there 
we pass through the great grain grow- 
ing region of the south, where there is 
a great inner plain, like that of Esdre- 
lon, in Palestine. Talcahuono is the 
seaport of this great region, and here 
the ships load with wheat for shipment 
to Europe. South of this section we 
come to the great timber belt,and follow- 
ing this we reach to the “‘webfoot”’ pro- 
vinces along the straits of Magellan, 
ending in the “Alaska” of Cape Horn. 
Everywhere we find the Spanish char- 
acter modified more by contact with 
Europeans and North Americansthan by 
“climate, soil, food, or the aspects of 
nature.” 


The stations occupied by the Presby- 
terian Church are Valparaiso, Santiago, 
Chillon, Concepcion, and Copiapo. 
Work is carried on in other places, but 
these are the principal home stations. 
Workers are also engaged in the rain- 
less North among the laborers in the 
mines and the saltpetre deposits. The 
following is an extract from a letter just 
received froma native helper, converted 
under the writer’s ministry fifteen years 
ago. Hesays: ‘The work of the Gos- 
pel in Chile continues unfolding and 
growing. The Presbyterian Mission 
has churches established in Santiago, 
Valparaiso, Concepcion, Chillon, Taltal, 
Tocopilla, and several congregations in 
other towns of less importance. The 
Methodist Mission has its preachers also 
in different towns of our country. 
Nevertheless, I can say that the 
work of the Gospel has hardly begun 
in view of the great number of Chilians 
who have not accepted the faith. In 
the provinces of the North the Gospel 
is sending down deep roots, but there is 
a lack of preachers. Among the salt- 
petre works of the province of Tara- 
paca there is a great number of evan- 
gelical Christians................ We are ex- 
pecting a war with the Argentine Re- 
public. Both countries are preparing 
for it. Chile does not want the war, 
but she must accept it if provoked to it.” 

This brother who writes has had to 
pass through a great sorrow. A dear 
little boy, the family pride, was return- 
ing from school one day with his sister, 
and had just crossed the street railway 
track when a car came along. The 
brutal driver struck at the little fellow 
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with his whip, and the lash wrapping 
about his body drew him back under 
the wheels, and he was literally cut to 
pieces. In the morning he had gone 
about singing in Spanish, “I am going 
to Heaven, I am going to live with 
Jesus,” and before noon he was with 
the Good Shepherd. 

The better classes of Chile are kindly 
disposed toward the work of the mis- 
sionaries, and we believe that there 
will suddenly come such social and po- 
litical changes as will give an impulse 
to Christ’s work. We can truly say 
with Judson: “The prospects are as 
bright as the promises of God.” 

ROBERT MCLEAN. 


Home Mission. 


CALIFORNIA SYNODICAL OFFICERS: 


Mrs. W. T. Perkins, Pres., 614 Sutter St., San Francisco. 

Miss Mabel Bigelow, Cor. Sec., 3014 Buchanan st., 5. F, 

Mrs. H, H. Rice, Rec. Sec., 1024 Kirkham st., Oakland. 

Miss Julia Fraser, Young People’s Sec., 916 Myrtle st., 
Oakland. 

Miss Martha EK. Chase, Treas. Contingent Fund, Santa 
Rosa. 

Mrs. R. J. Forsyth, Sec. for Freedmen, Station D., Los 
Angeles. 

Miss Gence H, de Fremery, Sec. of Literature, P. O. Box 
64, Oakland. 

Miss — E. Adams, Editorial Sec., 129 Haight st., 
S. F. 


For H. M. literature, send to Miss G. H. de Fremery. 
Articles designed for this column should be sent to Miss 
Lucia EK. Adams, 


At the recent Synodical meeting Miss 
Smart presented for sale a brooch do- 
nated by “a shut in,’’ who sent it as her 
last gift, to be divided between Home 
and Foreign Missions. Five dollars was 
realized, and the brooch was returned to 
the donor. 

PRAISE SERVICES. 

After we have read in our magazines 
about the constant appeals for sadly 
needed schools that must be refused—on 
account of the debt—the children that 


are turned away from existing schools, 
“on account of the debt,’’ and worse 
still, of old pupils sent away, and estab- 
lished schools closed, ‘fon account of the 
debt;’’ after we have read this and 
heard it repeated again and again in our 
meetings, it is not strange if we some- 
times look at that side of the question 
only, and feel discouraged. But there 
is another side; and if in trying to show 
the need for a strong effort to wipe out 
the debt, we only succeed in dishearten- 
ing the workers, it is because we do not 
say and think enough about what is being 
actually accomplished. Instead of com- 
paring what is done with what there is 
to do, think of the time when there 
were no schools at all. And surely, we 
cannot read the brave, earnest ‘Words 
from Workers” without feeling the deep- 
est gratitude for the great work they 
are doing. 

But since there is such a tendency to 
look at the side of things, it is well some- 
times to come together for the express 
purpose of discovering what there is to 
be thankful for, and uniting in a regular 
praise service, to return thanks where 
thanks are due. It takes but little 


search to find that we have good rea- 
sons to hold such a meeting. There is 
the work of the schools, which is far 
from being unimportant and small, be- 
Cause we wish it were greater. There 
is the advance of thirty per,cent in con- 
tributions made last\year in California, 
which cannot fail to encourage us to at- 
tempt to make, not the fifteen percent 
advance asked for this year, but double 
that amount, and there are the personal 
blessings of whose extent each must 
judge for herself. For these, all can 
give an offering of praise, and probably 
there are few who cannot also give an 
offering of at least a mite. 

Such a service takes time and trouble 
to carry through successfully, for much 
careful preparation is essential. Of 
course every one understands that 
the program itself takes a great deal of 
thought; but it is also necessary to se- 
cure an audience. Every woman in the 
church should have an invitation, for- 
mal and personal, especially the latter. 
If invitations are short, leave out those 
who will not dream of staying 
away and bend the energies toward 
bringing in those who are indifferent, 
giving them a cordial invitation after- 
wards to join the society. We want 
new members—the more the better, and 
such a meeting as this seems a good 
opportunity to work for them. Then 
let every society, no matter how small, 
hold a praise service. If too late to get 
ready by Thanksgiving time, put it in 
the first ofthe year. It will be a great 
encouragement to all the workers, it 
may be the means of securing new ones, 
and it will certainly help to make peo- 
ple look at the bright side of missionary 
affairs, not only by emphasizing that, 
but by removing the dark side. 

Helps for praise service— 

Responsive Bible Reading. (No. 1, 
No 2, Praise Service. Praise from 
Women.) 25 cents per 100. 

Praise Meeting Program, 1 cent each 
or 75 cents per 100. 

Invitations to Praise Meetings, 25 
cents per I0o. 

Thank-Offering Envelopes, 6 cents 
per 100. 

“Steps’’—A Bible Reading 25 cents 
per 100 (expected in about two weeks). 

GRACE H. de FREMERY. 


Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair, 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant, 
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Family Circle. 


THE HUMBLEST ARE SWEETEST. 


BY E. A. STURGE. 


[For THE OCCDENT.]} 


The violetand mignonette which in the garden 
row, 

The overt arbutus in the woods which blooms 

beneath the snow, 

These modest flowers with drooping heads say 

in there own sweet way, 

“The humblest are the sweetest flowers, not 

those that make display.” 


The singing birds we love so much are not of 
brilliant hue. 

It is the homely skylark’s song that thrills us 
through and through. 

The bird is often lost to sight, but by his song 
we know 

The plainest are the sweetest birds, not those 

that make the show. 


How much are men like birds and flowers; 

mere beauty charms the eye. 

But modesty, like violets or music from the 
sky, 

Has for us a still greater charm—and we have 
found again, 

The humblest are the sweetest far, of flowers, 

or birds or men. 


CHARLOTTE ELLIOT. 


Miss Elliot is well known as the 
author of that sweet hymn: 


“Just as I am, without one plea.” 


She was born near Brighton, Eng- 
land, 1789, and died at Brighton, 1871, 
and was consequently eighty-two years 
of age. Thus a long life was meted out 
to her, although she was physically 
feeble from her childhood up. God 
trains many ot his people for their work 
in the sick-room and on beds of sick- 
ness, and Miss Elliot was a good ex- 
ample ofthis fact. As her biographer 
wellsays: “Her weary way was wind- 
ing and very long,” but ‘the peace 
which passeth all understanding filled 
her heart,’’ and enabled her to sing, 
not only for her own enjoyment, but 
for the consolation of other pilgrims as 
they journeyed homeward. She came ofa 
godly ancestry. Her mother was a daugh. 
ter of thecelebrated Rev. Henry Venn. 
The Venns and the Elliots were well 
known in the last century for their ad- 
herence to gospel truth. It was however 
only after she had met Cesar Malan, of 
Geneva, in 1822, that peace and truth 
shone into her heart. Like many of 
God’s people, she made an effort, by 
good works, to commend herself to God, 
when that devoted servant of the Mas- 
ter, while on a visit to her father, urged 
her at once to repudiate all hope in self, 
and cast herself wholly on the offered 
grace of the only Savior, and from that 
time until his death in 1864, they con- 
tinued a delightful correspondence. 
Her hymn, ‘‘Just as I am,” however, 
which she wrote some years afterward, 
showed how fully she had accepted Dr. 
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Malan’s teaching. To be the author of 
that one hymn was worth living for, and 
only the judgment day will reveal what 
a work it has accomplished in the way 
of comforting and edifying saints, and 
leading sinners to accept of Christ as 
their Savior. Numerous are the incidents 
recorded concerning this hymn. We 
have only room to mention one. Her 
physician, knowing how fully she 
trusted, not to her own merits, but tothe 
righteousness of the Lord Jesus Christ 
forsalvation,came across that hymn with- 
out the name of the author and thought 
it would please his patient much, and so 
he brought it to her, and gave it to her, 
saying: “I know this will please you.”’ 
We can easily judge of his surprise 
when he found that his feeble, trusting 
patient had written it. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that she was a confirmed 
invalid, she continued writing more or 
less to the close of her life. Her motto 
was the words of Christ, “If any man 
will come after me, let him deny him- 
self and follow me,” and so she fought 
against her physical feebleness, feeling 
“strong in the Lord and the power of 
his might,’’ until her work was com- 
pleted; and with a heart untroubled, 
she waited the 22nd of September, 1871, 
for the coming of the heavenly messen- 
ger to take her to ‘‘be with Christ, 
which is far better’ than any earthly 
enjoyment.—£x. 


WIVES’ AND MOTHERS’ WORK 


Should [lore Fully Discharge the Duties 
God and Nature Have Set Apart for Them. 


We have all seen a goodly number of 
admirable wives and mothers, writes 
Charles H. Parkhurst,D.D.,in November 
Ladies Home Journal, but we have prob- 
ably scarcely seen one whocould not have 
been a great deal larger and more ac- 
complished than she was without its be- 
ing necessary for her to have a wider 
territory of exertion in order to evince 
and exercise all there was in her. I 
have taken no ground against woman’s 
doing anything and everything that the 
most demonstrative and high-keyed 
representatives of her sexaspire to. In 
particular, | have not even uttered a 
word against so serious an innovation 
as that of woman’s going to the polls. 
I have only tried to show the infinite 
stretch of opportunity that opens before 
her in the line of service which the gen- 
eral instinct and the revealed Word of 
God shows to be primarily pertinent to 
her. When the sex has succeeded in 
doing perfectly what God and Nature 
evidently intended to have her do, it 


will be time for her to think about doing 
some things upon which God and Na- 
ture have expressed themselves less def- 
initely. 


Chrysostom, before the Roman em- 
peror, was a shining example of Chris- 
tian courage. When threatened with 
banishment should he persist in adher- 
ing to the Christian faith, he replied: 
‘‘The world is my Father’s house; thou 
canst not banish me.’’ 


“But I will slay thee,’’ said the em- 
peror. 


‘Thou canst not,’’ said the heroic 
man, ‘‘for my life is hid with Christ in 
God.” 


“T will take away thy treasures.’’ 


“Nay,’’ wastheanswer. ‘Inthe first 
place, I have none that thou knowest 
of. My treasure isin Heaven, and my 
heart is there.”’ 


“But I will drive thee away from thy 
friends.”’ 


so,” answered Chrysostom. | 
have aFriend in heaven from whom 
thou canst not separate me; there is 
nothing thou canst do to hurt me.’”’— 
Forward. 


USEFUL GIFTS. 


A very little girl asks what easy thing 
she may find to do for her mother’s 
birthday. Make a set of table mats, 
dear, of course white cotton, crocheting . 
them in simple close work, and finish- — 
ing with a scalloped edge. I saw a 
very pretty set the other day, and the 
lady who owned them was proud that 
her youngest daughter, aged eight, had 
made them herself. 


What do you think of this as a hint 
for auseful little gift? A Portia pen- 
wiper is practical, unique, new, and easy 
of construction. {Buy a china doll— 
one that stands firmly. Make for her 
several chamois-skin skirts of different 
lengths, putting on the shortest one 
first. Pink the edges. The costume 
should be a student’s red or black gown 
and cap, and put a tiny roll of parch- 
mentin herhand. If you have to tie 
the roll in the hand, use fine silk of the 
same color as the parchment, and it will 
scarcely show. The gown should be 
long and full. The material may be 
silk, velvet, or cashmere. The cap 
should have a square top, fastened to a 
narrow band fitting close to the head. 
The doll should have the appearance of 
stateliness. Whenever the chamois is 
soiled, replace the skirts, and thus the 
pen-wiper is always clean.— From Har- 
per's Round Table, 


— 
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Our Little Men and 
Women. 


THAT’S THE WAY. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


Just a little every day, 

That’s the way! | 
Seeds in darkness swell and grow, 
Tiny blades push through the snow, 
Never any flower of May 
Leaps to blossom ina burst. 
Slowly—slowly—at the first, 

That’s the way! 
Just a little every day. 


Just a little every day, 

That’s the way! 
Children learn to read and write, 
Bit by bit, and mite by mite, 
Never any one, [ say, 

Leaps to knowledge and its power. 

Slowly—slowly—hour by hour, 
That’s the way! 

Just a little every day. 


—The Presbyterian. 


[Copied For THE OCCIDENT.] 
BIRD FRIENDS. 


Some years ago I spent a summer 
with asister and hertwo boys. Their 
home was in Stillwater, Minnesota, 
situated on Lake St. Croix. Their house 
was built on the point of a high hill, or 
a bluff and while but a short distance 
from the business part of the city, was 
as wild aspot as if it had been in the 
heart of a forest. There was a thick 
grove of trees, of oak, silver, birch and 
maple. On each side of the point of 
land was a deep ravine. ‘These ravines 
were also filled with a growth of trees 
to which vines clung, while ferns and 
flowers grew at their feet and squirrels 
and rabbits were at home in the stumps 
of old trees, or burrowed in the earth 
beneath them. 

The lake was several hundred feet 
below, but could be seen over the tops 
of the trees. | 

Great pains had been taken to keep 
the children from throwing stones, or 
otherwise disturbing the wild birds, and 
as a result, the woods were thronged 
with them. In peace with all boy-kind, 
they made their nests and raised their 
little ones without thought of danger or 
thrill of fear. They repaid us by sing- 
ing sweet songs and becoming our 
friends. Of many varieties, our favor- 
ites were the English robin, golden 
robin, or Baltimore oriole, and the blue- 
birds. One of the habits of the latter, 
whicb we noticed, was to seem to take 
great delight in perching on the clothes- 
line in our back yard, there swinging 
and singing as if a bit of heavenly blue 
had caught a strain of song from the an- 
gels’ harps, and brought it down to 
earth, while the orioles, with their bright 
golden breasts flashing in and out of 
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the green foliages in the sunlight, 
looked like bits of fire. 

The most domestic of the birds we 
found to be the English robins. There 
were many of these about the house 
and grounds, but we noticed a pair nest- 
building in an oak tree quite near 
the house. These two seemed to take 
as much iuterest in watching us as we 
them. I suggested to my nephews, 
John and Will, that we make a prac- 
tice of sprinkling crumbs about the 
doorways and under the windows for 
them to pick up. For a few days we 
did this, keeping out of sight, and 
watching them from the inside of the 
house. We then slipped softly outside, 
standing perfectly still, with crumbs 
scattered a little distance from, as well 
as quite nearus. The robins at first 
only gathered the crumbs farthest from 
us; but as we stood “‘like sticks and 
stones,’’ as the saying is, they grew bol- 
der and cocking their little heads side- 
wise, they winked at us in a very funny 
way, so funny that Will could not keep 
from laughing. This sent them quickly 
away, but as all was again quiet, they 
returned and came even nearer than 
before. In a few days they would 
gather the crumbs almost at our feet. 
It was very easy from this time on to get 
acquainted. We had proven ourselves 
to be their friends, and we made a prac- 
tice of keeping a cracker or a biscuit in 
our pockets when walking in the yard 
or Swinging in the hammock. 


In a little time, Mrs. Robin, who 
seemed to be more sociably inclined 
than her husband, would come up with 
her funny hop walk—unlike that of 
other birds—to our very feet, and follow 
us about asa puppy or akitten as we 
walked, so near we might easily have 
touched her, even without “ putting 
salt on her tail.”” If her breakfast was 
delayed, she would follow us until she 
obtained the ‘‘daily bread” for which 
she daily asked. Who knows but her 
bird prayer was really answered by our 
Father through us, as ours for our bread 
is answered through the many agents, 
which change the shining wheat grains 
into flour which makes our bread. 

It was a pretty sight to see little three- 
year-old Willie, with a loving look in 
his beautiful brown eyes, and smiles 
dimpling his face, feed his bird friend. 
After a while we noticed that instead of 
swallowimg the crumbs, Mrs. Robin 
would fill her beak as full as could be, 
and fly away to her nest, where she 


was helping her husband feed their lit- | 


tleones. Her part seemed to be to 
provide the bread, her husband the 
meat in the way of insects and worms 


We increased our rations of bread, for 
the young robins were little gluttons. 


One day Will and I were swinging iy 
the hammock, Madame Robin appeared 
as usual, but upon being fed, instead of 
flying to her nest, she ran back a few 
steps, and we heard the sound that 
young birds make when taking food, 
and there were two young robins with 
speckled breasts, almost as large as the 
mother bird, but still great babies, flut- 
tering their wings and gulping down 
their food from the beak of their mother. 
These soon grew as tame as the mother, 
and until the close of the season we saw 
more or less of the robin family. 

As the birds were dependent upon 
the lake for bathing and drink, and it 
was some distance for even old birds to 
fly, and quite too far for the young ones, 
we sauk a large pan into the ground, 
banking it about with moss, and kept 
this constantly filled with water. It was 
not unusual to see several birds of dif- 
ferent kinds bathing at the same time, 
The delight they showed in playing 
and splashing about in the water must 
be seen to be fully appreciated. 

I was not with my sister the next 
summer, but John, the elder of the two 
boys, told me afterward that there were 
a pair of robins that used the old nest. 
only repairing it, the next season; and 
I somehow think they might have been 
our old friends, and that others who 
built near by, were their children.— 


ALICE HAMILTON RiIcH, in Zhe Story 
flour. 


— 


CUSTOM OF SAYING GRACE NOT FALL. 
ING OFF. 


The old-fashioned habit of saying 
grace before meals is not dying out. In 
some families the custom of saying a si- 
lent grace is observed, but to my mind 
the old-fashioned method of asking 
God’s blessing on the “food which we 
are about to receive,’’ while all stand 
reverently, is the most proper way in 
which to observe the custom,—Novem- 
ber Ladies’ Home Journal. 


THE CREAT 


SKIN CURE 


Works wonders in cur-= 
ing torturing, disfigur- 
ing diseases of the skin 
and scalp, and especially 
baby humors. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES are of the utmost purity and 
delicacy, and especially appeal to the refined in ev 
community. Porrer Drue & CorpP., 4 
Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 
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November 14, 1895. 


Communications should, be addressed to Miss 
Evelyn Howard Browne, Highland Park, Oak- 


land. 


GIFTS AND GIVING. 


As the holiday season approaches, 
the subject of gifts isin every one’s 
thoughts. “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive;” therefore, we plan not 
only for our own particular friends, but, 
as King’s Daughters, for others less 
favored than ourselves—the sick, the 
needy, the sorrowing ones whom we 
have always with us. A simple gift, 
easily contrived by the members of 
some Circle which would like to plan 
for the ‘‘shut-ins,” is the ‘envelope li- 
brary.”’ Itis intended for invalids or 
sick people during the weary hours of 
convalescence, when a little reading is 
possible, but a book is too great a bur- 
den for listless fingers. 

There are different plans given for 
the arrangement. One suggests aset of 
ten or twelve envelopes, each contain- 
ing a short article on the same subject. 
Another, a set with articles by a certain 


author, or about him, his home, 
methods of work, etc. An _ objec- 
tion to both plans is that it 


presents too much sameness. Still an- 
other plan, which the writer prefers and 
has pursued for some time, is to prepare 
a set of seven envelopes, large enough 
not to necessitate too many foldings of 
the paper enclosed, marked with the 
names of the days of the week. Put 
into that for Sunday reading—any of 
the sweet, helpful thoughts which re- 
ligious papers always share—and into 
the other six miscellaneous articles, 
short stories, poems, etc., anything bright 
and interesting which you yourself 
would like to read if you were just re- 
covering from a long illness, and could 
spend only a few minutes each day read- 
ing. If intended for children, articles 
can be selected accordingly. There is 
no lack of materials when so many fami- 
lies have back numbers of papers 
and magazines which they would be 
glad to give away. Tie each set with 
bright ribbon, and the work is completed. 
Pictures cut out and pasted on card- 
board would make a pretty set for a 
children’s hospital. No doubt the ma- 
tron of the Presbyterian Orphanage 
would be glad to receive such for the 
little ones under her care. 

So little to do, and yet so much pleas- 
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ure to the recipient! If we would only 
take as a motto “Put yourself in his 
place,’’ we should oftener be thoughtful 
in the little ways in which we can give 
encouragement and cheer to those 
whose lives are not so bright as our 
Own. It is not necessary to wait until 
Christmas brings an especial season of 
kindly remembrance of others. A little 
sunshine during every day is better than 
a sudden burst of light on one especial 
day. 
GOD AS GIVER. 


If we find it so blessed to give, more 
blessed than to receive, we may concede 
that God knows the same satisfaction. 
He would never have inspired the writ- 
ing of such a thought if He had not 
known it as a sublime truth, through 
the experience of His own large giving 
tous. Itis impossible to read the mar- 
velous record of His dealings with the 
human race as set forthin the Bible and 
in the lives of saintly men and women 
without learning that God not only 
gives, but delights to give good gifts 
unto men. Each Christmastide brings 
to our remembrance that one greatest 
gift of all, His Son, with whom He will 
“also freely give us all things.” It is 
true that He asks us to give back to 
Him; but this is not only that we may 
have the pleasure of giving, but that 
we may put ourselves in such relations 
to Him that He may shower upon us 
yet richer blessings. 


BEST GIFTS. 


For they are not only good gifts 
which God desires to give us, but the 
best gifts as the ultimate triumph of His 
grace and our receptivity. And Paul 


tells us that we are to covet these gifts, 


covet earnestly, for to these we are 
called. What isour brother’s we may 
not covet, only look upon with pleas- 
ure, glad that he has so much; but the 
Lord’s best gifts we may covet with all 
our heart and soul, for we shall never 
have too muchof them. And, mark you, 
the degree of anticipation with which 
you look forward to their possession 
will in no measure lessen your pleasure 
when you have attained the full bene- 
fit. It will rather increase your ability 
to receive. It is to the waiting, long- 
ing, hoping soul that God gives gifts be- 
yond the utmost imagining of those who 
are contented with what they have al- 
ready received. 
GERTRUDE HUMPHREY. 


MARRIED. 


Scorr—BEARDSLEY.—In Stockton, Cal., Octo- 
ber 28, 1895, by Rev. M. D. A. Steen, D.D., 
of Woodbridge, George Walter Scott, of 
Galt, and Miss Eda Beardsley, of Lodi. 


it Stands at the Head 


o's 
LIGHTING AUR ING, 


Pre-eminently the Sewing Machine 
for Family Use. 


Don’t Fail to See It. 


J. W. Evans, 


1021 Market St. 
South side near Sixth Street 


WETHERBY—MAyY.—Wednesday evening, No- 
vember 6, 1895, by Rev. D. R. Colmery, Mr. 
John Francis Wetherby and Mrs. Gena May, 
all of Los Angeles, Cal. 


JAMES—BLIss.—On November 5, 1895, at the 
home of the bride’s parents, Fruitvale, Cal., 
by Rev. E. E. Clark, Mr. Charles Albert 
James and Miss Helen Cumings Bliss. 


CARR—SAYER.—In the Presbyterian Church, 
North Temescal, Cal., October 27, 1895, by 
Rev. James Curry, Mr. Samuel Murray Carr 
of San Francisco and Mrs. Louisa Anna 
Sayer of North Temescal, Cal. 


BOHMER—SORNSEN-At Albrambra,Cal., Octo- 
tober 5th,by Rev. A. A. Dinsmore, Neal Sorn- 
sen and Mrs. Dora Bohmer, all of Albambra 
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President Cleveland has issued his 
proclamation designating Thursday , 
November 28, as Thanksgiving Day 
The proclamation is as follows: 

‘The constant goodness and forbear 
ance of Almighty God, which have 
been vouchsafedtothe American people 
during the year just passed, call for the 
sincere acknowledgement of devout 
gratitude. 

“To the end, therefore, that we may 
with thankful hearts unite in extolling 
the loving care of our Heavenly Father 
I, Grover Cleveland, President of the 
United States, do hereby appoint and 
set apart Thursday, the 28th day of the 
present month of November, as a day of 
thanksgiving and prayer, to be kept and 
observed by all our people. 

“On that day let us forego our usual 
occupations, and in our usual places of 
worship, join in rendering thanks to the 
Giver of every good and perfect gift for 
the bounteous returns that have re- 
warded our labors in the fields and in 
the busy marts of trade, for the peace 
and order that prevailed throughout the 
land, for our protection from pestilence 
and dire calamity, and for other bless- 
ings that have been showered upon us 
from His open hand. 

“And with our thanksgiving, ‘let us 
humbly beseech the Lord to so incline 
the hearts of our people unto Him that 
He will not leave us, nor forsake us as a 
nation, but will continue to us His mercy 
and protecting care, guiding usin the 
path of national prosperity and happi- 
ness, endowing us with rectitude and 
virtue, and keeping alive within us that 
patriotic love for free institutions which 
has been given us as our national heri- 
tage. 

“And let us also on the day of our 
thanksgiving especially remember the 
poor and needy, and by deeds of charity 
let us show the sincerity of our grati- 
tude. GROVER CLEVELAND,” 

‘‘By the President: 

“RICHARD OLNEY, 
Secretary of State.’’ 


d 


Christian Endeavor. 
TOPIC POR SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 24. 
Pralge atid Purpose. Ps. cxvi. 1-19, 


A THANKSGIVING MEETING. 


Our conception of the real signifi- 
cance of the Thanksgiving festival is 
likely to be superficial, and therefore 
mistaken. The prosperous years are 
oftéh the very ones which are fullest of 
ultimate disaster, and the disastrous 
years are often the years which pre- 
cede the truest prosperity.... If we 
aré intelligently thankful, we rejoice in 
the things that build up our lives, and 
notin the things that build up our 
fortinés. When we have learned this 
truth, we know that the most painful 
moments in our lives are often the most 
blessed, and that the most comfortable 
days are often the most unfortunate in 
their results. ... The eternal ground of 
thanksgiving is to be found in the 
righteousness of God, in the conscious- 
ness that under all human life there is a 
foundation which no man can disturb, 
and that life is so organized that no man 
cah be happy, restful, or prosperous in 
doing evil; that at every turn he is 
smitten with penalties, and that real 
happiness and satisfaction are bound 
eternally to right thinking and right 
acting.— From “The Outlook.” 

See David comting into the presence of 
his God, and sitting in the temple before 
him. His mind is quite oppressed with 
a sense of gratitude, and words seem 
altogether inadequate to express his 
feelings. Yet, notwithstanding,our obli- 
gations to God so infinitely exceed his, 
how rarely has God seen us in the pos- 
tute of David! Many of us, it is to be 
feated, have never spent so much as 
one hour in our whole lives in David’s 
contemplations and in his exercises. 
Do you ask, How shall I attain his 
frame? Beg of God to work it in you by 
his good Spirit. And especially do as he 
did. He determined to promote to the 
very utmost of his power the honor and 
glory of his heavenly Benefactor. Only 
exert yourselves likewise for God, and 
everything which you do, or only de- 
vise, for Him shall return in blessings 
inte your own bosom.—Charles Simeon. 


Few of our duties toward God are so 
ill appreciated or so imperfectly per- 
formed as isthat of praise. It is the ex- 
pression of gratitude. 

We sometimes claim that we feel 
grateful to God though we do not ex- 
press it. But God requires the expres- 
sion. Sodowe. If wedo a favor for 
any one, we want tobe thanked. We 
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are not contentto infer that the bene- 
ficiary is thankful, nor even to have the 
fact that he reaches us through some 
third person. We want him with his 
own lips to express his sense of our 
kindness, and of the obligation under 
which it has laid him. This is not self- 
ish on our part, but is only in accord- 
ance with the fitness of things. It is 
for the good, too, of the one aided. He 
can do nothing more paralyzing to his 
moral and spiritual nature than to re- 
press gratitude, and to accustom himself 
to take everything done for him as a 
matter of course. /. S. Hamlin, D.D. 


There are two expressions in Scrip- 
ture I prize very highly. One is, “the 
riches of His grace.” These riches flow 
to us through Christ on the cross; and 
no one who has them can be poor. The 
other expression is, “the riches of His 
glory.” And these riches flow to us 
through Christ on the throne; and all 
who will have them are abundantly 
rich. If the manna God prepares sat- 
isfies the soul, why go back to Egypt 
for a single meal? We believe that 
God’s “fatness” is all that the soul needs 
for satisfaction, and, as we live upon 
that, we are abuudantly satistied.’’—A. 
C. Dixon, D.D. 


JUNIOR CORNER. 


BY BARTON W. PERRY. 


Topic for Week Beginning November 24. 


What have we to be thankful for ev- 
ery day of the year.—Ps. cxvi. 12-14, 


17. 


Our Scripture lesson leads us to con- 
sider the greatest thing for which we 
may be thankful. We could be thank- 
ful for a string top, an air balloon, or a 
black kitten, but all can see that these 
would be somewhat trifling things for 
which to be thankful. 


David appears to be thankful in this 
Psalm (v. 6, 7) for one particular bene- 
fit. At the same time he applies this in 
such a way that he is led to ask, What 
shall I render unto the Lord for all his 
benefits unto me. The one benefit is 
pardon for sin. It was easy for David 
to see that in that one benefit was com- 
prehended all the benefits that could 
come upon an individual or nation. 


Many children have what is called a 
nest of boxes, or blocks, or eggs. You 
open the larger, or outside one, and con- 
tinue the process until you reach the 
center, and find a little, but perfect rep- 
resentation of the first. All the boxes 
were in, or comprehended as we said 
of benefits, in the one large box. 


Some Junior may say, because it is 
Thanksgiving week, he is thankful 
for roast turkey and plum pudding, or 
in other words, for a good home. Buta 
good home is not the largest box. An- 
other Junioris thankful forhealth. This 
box is one of the inside ones. Other 
thanks may be given for good govern- 
ment, good schools, and many different 
things. 

Is there not a larger box, or benefit, 
that will hold all these good things 
which we enjoy? If we lived in the 
center of China, would we have all the 
good things to be thankful for that we 
have mentioned. We must answer no; 
and then ask why? Theair, and water, 
and land, is about the same there as it is 
here, and they certainly have had more 
years to make improvements. 

Then the real reason must rest upon 
the different religions of the two lands. 
Our fathers and mothers have been 
trained in the religion, the principles of 
righteousness, of our Lord Jesus. It is 
living according to these principles 
that causes us to be known as an 
enlightened nation. 

Now what isthe greatest benefit, or 
blessing, for which we should be thank- 
fulevery day. Without question, the 
religion of Jesus. Then let us thank 
him every day of the year for this great 
blessing. 

Those who are truly thankful, will 
express their joyin thank-offerings. 
Here is the way Paul suggested; Pres- 
ent your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable unto God, which is your 
reasonable service. He said of his 
church in Macdeonia that they, first 
gave their own selves to the Lord, and 
unto us by the willof God. — 

Juniors have you given yaurselves to 
the Lord? Do you thank Jesus every 
day for all the blessings that he brings 
to you through thatone great blessing, 
the pure Christian religion? 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCETFIENT. 


BIBLE CAUSE. 


The trustees of the California Bible 
Society have secured the services of 
Rev. A. J. Nelson, D.D., to solicit funds 
in San Francisco for the Benevolent Work 
of the Society. 

They desire to say to all the pastors 
and churches that an exact account of 
all funds collected will be reported to 
and recorded by the treasurer, E. P. 
Flint, on his books; so that each church 
and congregation may be credited with 
the sums contributed. 

Dr. Nelson will give vouchers to each 
pastor for amount received at the close 
of the canvass. 

ANNIS MERRILL, President, 
WILLIAM ABBOTT, Secretary, 
REV. JOHN THOMPSON, 
District Superintendent, 
1315 Franklin Street, 
Oakland. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 15, 1895. 
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Literature of the Day. 


All books and magazines received will be acknowledged 
promptly. Any extended notice will be at the option of 
the Literary Editor. 


“Cornelius Nepos,” edited by A. W. 
Roberts, Ph.D. We take pleasure in 
testifying to our thorough satisfaction 
in this dainty little text-book. It is in- 
tended to supplant the _ traditional 
Czesar as the first Latin author of the 
high school course—a change in which 
no one would more heartily concur than 
the good Caius Julius himself. He 
wrote his military commentaries for men 
and not Joys. The present selection 
from the “De Viris Illustribus’’ has been 
made with equal regard for juvenile 
tastes and historical values, giving 
glimpses of Athens and Sparta in their 
most interesting periods, together with 
the romantic lifeof Hannibal of Carthage. 
The notes are sensibly adapted to 
the needs of the American schoolboy. 
The vocabulary is supplemented by a 
word-list classified according to the 
more important roots. Thirty illustra- 
tions and five maps and plans aid the 
reader in following the _ narrative. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


“Greek Lexicon to the New Testa- 
ment’”’ by W. Greenfield. This is an 
excellent, ready reference volume, com- 
plete and compact, a happy compromise 
between the mere lexical index and the 
ponderous lexical commentary. The 
typography, by its cleaness, shows ex- 
cellent workmanship; but the lettering 
is so very small, that we fear it may 
prove an unpardonable defect, when the 
weak eyesight of the modern student is 
considered. H. Hastings, Boston, 
Mass. ; paper, 25 cents. 


“Sermons by the Monday Club,’’ Vol. 
XXI., on the International Sunday- 
school Lessons for 1896, This is a 
volume of clear, forcible and spiritual 
discourses on the Sunday-school lessons 
for the coming year. The teacher who 
has it among his “‘helps,’’ may well con- 
gratulate himself upon having such a 
rich source of helpful and suggestive 
thoughts, and such plain and practical, 
yet highly spiritual applications of spir- 
itual truth. Congregational Sunday- 
school Publishing Co,, Boston and Chic- 


ago; $1.25. 


“A Singular Life,’’ by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. This is a story of mod- 
ern life in New England setting. It 
deals with the rescue movement in the 
slums of a little seaport town near Bos- 
ton. The hero, a theological student of 
great promise, who has been denied or- 
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dination because of his steadfast refusal 
to accept certain doctrines, throws him- 
self into this work with almost super- 
human zeal. He gathers a flock of 
rough men and women, saves many a 
sailor from a drunkard’s life, and se- 
cures tor himself the united hatred of 
the liquor men of the town. Witha 
loving touch, the author’s clever pen 
brings gradually before us a modern 
demi-god in her hero, and the feminine 
element in his worship is not lacking in 
a professor’s daughter, who ultimately 
becomes his wife. Mrs. Phelps is so 
well known as a thoughtful and power- 
ful writer, that she needs no commen- 
dation, and we will not forstall the in- 
terest of her readers by further disclos- 
ing the plot, with its tragic denoue- 
ment. The book will be read with all 
the more attention, that it treats 
of the seamy side in our own na- 
tional life, but we confess we are sorry 
that Christ-like charity and pity seem 
to be thought incompatible with ortho- 
doxy in the minds of so many of our 
modern novelists. Houghtin, Mifflin 
& Co., Publishers, Boston, Mass. $1.25 


‘‘Successward: A Young Man’s Book 
for Young Men,” by Edward W. Bok. 
The author evidently has not aimed at 
literary finish in his little work, nor is 
he particularly happy in his philosophi- 
cal deductions as to what constitutes 
success in the first and second chapters. 
These are neither profound nor well di- 
gested. We certainly would want our 
sons to sit at the feet of a religious 
teacher much more deeply impressed 
with the spiritual needs of the human 
soul than was the author of ‘‘Success- 
ward” when he wrote chapter VII.,— 
“His Religious Life.” Having said this 
much by way of caution, we can approve 
the chapters between, treating of busi- 
ness life purely, most heartily. Mr. 
Bok understands the practical road to 
success in business, and has staked it 
out admirably. Fleming H. Revill 
Company, New York, Chicago, Toronto, 
1895. $1.00. 


“The Spirit of the Age and Other 
Sermons.” By David James Burrell, 
D.D. That there is a revival in reli- 
gious thought to-day cannot be gainsaid 
by any who watch the books issued 
from the press. It is now not the reli- 
gious and semi-religious novel which is 
demanded by the reading public, but 
our largest publishing houses are send- 
ing forth volumes upon volumes of ser- 
mons; sermons too, which are soundly 
orthodox after the straitest sect. And 
the publishers, whose business it is to 
feel the pulse of the thinking world, 
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know what is wanted and so supply the 
demand. This we regard as a, hopeful 
sign of the times. A book of thor- 
oughly orthodox and helpful sermons is 
this sent forth from the heart and pen 
of Dr. Burrell, pastor of the Collegiate 
Reformed (Dutch) Church, New York. 
There are some thirty-seven discourses 
in all covering a large variety of practi- 
cal and spiritual topics. They will be 
found comforting and instructive. Wil- 


bur B. Ketcham, 2 Cooper Union, New 
York. $1.50. 


SOME REVIEWS. 


The Forum gives us twelve articles of 
more than usual interest, among which 
it is difficult to discriminate. Individu- 
ally we have read with appreciation “A 
Review of Huxley’s Essays,’’ by Dr. 
W. K. Brooks of Johns Hopkins’ Univer- 
sity; “Woman’s Position in Pagan 
Times,” by the late Professor H. H. 
Boyesen, who has treated this subject 
without sufficient depth to vindicate 
his depreciation of Christian ‘woman- 
hood; and “‘Plutocracy and Paternalism,” 
by Professor Lester F. Ward. 


Inthe North American Review Pro- 
fessor H. H. Boyesen has an amusing 
paper, “The Plague of Jocularity,” in 
which he makes some pungent and just 
remarks about our national wit. He 
says, ‘““The American jokeis the product 
of over-sophistication and a wreckless 
determination to be funny, in connec- 
tion with adtotal want of reverence.’’ 
The leading articles are ‘(Quick Transit 
between New York and London,” by 
Austin Corbin; ‘Industrial Develop- 
ment of the South,’ by Honorable W. 
W. C. Oates, the Governor of Alabama; 
and, “Our Duty in the Venezuelan 
Crisis,” by Representatives Joseph 
Wheeler of Alabama and Charles H. 
Grosvenor of Ohio. 


Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly 
opens with a paper by Hon. David A. 
Wells on the “Principles of Taxation.” 
‘‘Recent Tendencies in the Education 
of Women,” by Mary R. Smith, con- 
tinues the discussion of woman and her 
training on which a number of note- 
worthy articles have of late been pub- 
lished. James Sully, M. A. LL:D.,in 
his “Studies of Childhood” deserves the 
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1518-20 Clay Street, San Francisco. 


A FRENCH ACADEMY; with classes of all grades 
from the Classe rt torres toa course of French Literature 
connected with a home open only tova limited number of 
select boarders, giving them an opportunity to acquire as 
perfect a practice of the French language, as they would 
abroad, and without leaving this country. Competent 
Teachers. Course of French Literature, io Rev. E. f. 
Dupuy, B. A., University of France. For terms, appl to 
Mme, Marie Marshall, ex-Principal South Cosmopolitan 
School, 1520 Clay street, between Hyde and Larkin. 


ORDER YOUR COAL 


FROM 


James Cantley 
960 Howard St., San Francisco. 


All kinds, best quality, lowest prices, careful service. 


Prompt delivery in any quantity toany part of the city. 
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thanks‘ of all thoughtful’ parents. In 
this present installment, No. 12, he dis- 
cusses the child “Under Law.” Of 
startling interest is the ‘“‘Recent Recru- 
descence of Superstition” in Europe, by 
Prof. E. P. Evans, concluded in this 
number. “Consumption Considered as 
a Contagious Disease,’’ by Dr. A. L. 
Benedict should be given careful read- 
ing. 
tf we could only take one peri- 
odical, we almost venture to assert it 
would be Littell’s Living Age. The 
price has lately been reduced to six 
dollars a year, which is not too much 
for a weekly of such long-tried merit. 
In the recent issues some striking ar- 
ticles have been ‘‘The Queen’s Prime 
Ministers,” by S. Walpole, ‘Descend- 
ants of Cromwell and their Intermar- 
riage with the Stuarts;”’ from /udlic 


Opinion. ‘The Native Press of India,” 


by an Anglo-Indian. “Tudor Transla- 
tions,’’ by Prof. Raleigh. ‘The Ladies 
of Llangollen,’ and ‘“‘The Sources of 
Don Quixote,” by C. Bogue. Leaffman 
and I. M. Lane. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The opening chapter of Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward’s new novel, “Sir George 
Tressady,” which begins in the Nov- 
ember Cen/ury, describes an election in 
England. Mrs. Ward’s well-remem- 
bered heroine, ‘‘Marcella,’’ reappears 
early in this story. 


It is announced that ex-President 
Benjamin Harrison is engaged in writ- 
ing a series of magazine article for 7he 
Ladies’ Home Journal in which period- 
ical they will begin in the Deeember 
number. The series will be called 
“This Country of Ours,’’ and will con- 
sist of ten articles and probably more. 
The papers are being written by Gen- 
eral Harrison especially for women, to 
meet a growing, widespread desire on 
their part to intelligently understand 
the workings of our Government and 
the great National questions. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Select Notes,” a commentary on the Sun- 
day-school lessons for 1896. By F. N. and M. 
A. Pelonbet. W. A. Wilde & Co. Boston. II- 
lustrated. Cloth, 1.25. 


“The Letter of James the Just” (The Epistle 
of St. James). By M. Woolsey Stryker, Presi- 
dentof Hamilton College. Ginn & Co., Pub- 
lishers. Cloth, 60 cents. 


“The Bible Triumphant.” Twelve dozen 
skeptical arguments refuted. A reply to a 
work entitled “144 Self-Contradictions of the 
Bible.” By Mrs. H. V. Reed. Boston, Mass. 
H. LL. Hastings, No. 47 Cornhill. Cloth, 80 
cents. 


HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any case of 
Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
We the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for the 
last 15 years, and believe him perfectly honorable in all 
business transactions and fivancially able to carry out 
any Ss made by their firm. 
est & Truax, Wholesale Srugpiate, Toledo, O. 
Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale druggists, 
Toledo, 
Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
u the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. Price 
per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testimonials free. 
Hall’s Family Pills e.re the best. 
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“Charm and Courtesy in Letter Writing.” By 
Francis Bennett Callaway. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00 


“The Way of a Maid.”” By Catherine Tynan 
Hinkson. New York. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


“The Chain of Gold, or In Crannied Rocks.” 
By Standish O’Grady. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
New York. Cloth, $1.25. 


“Bernicia.” By Amelia E. Barr, New York, 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Cloth $1.25. 


“Infidel Testimony Concerning the Truth of 
the Bible.” By H.L. Hastings. Scriptural Tract 
Repository, No. 47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Paper, Io cents. 
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TINKERING THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
PLEDGE. 


BY JOHN WILLIS BAER, GEN’L, SEC’Y 
U. S.C. 


From the beginning of the Christian 
Endeavor movement some one _ has 
wanted to try his hand at tinkering the 
pledge. “The pledge is too strong,” or, 
‘The pledge couldn’t be lived up to,” 
or, “Something must be changed to 
adapt it to the peculiarities of our so- 
ciety.” It is amazing how many 
‘peculiar’ societies there are in the 
world. 

There are not so many of these 
pledge-tinkers as there used to be, but 
we hear of them every now and then, 
even in these days. Now there is not 
much objection to altering the phrase- 
ology, if the meaning is not changed, or 
the strenuousness of the pledge is not 
weakened; but this is the very thing 
that most pledge-tinkers desire to do. 

Now I should like to whisper in their 
ears that the revised Christian En- 
deavor pledge was prepared very care- 
fully and prayerfully. Days of time 
were spent in weighing each word, so 
that every one might be the right word 
in the right place. The strength of ev- 
ery phrase was considered, and special 
pains was taken not to have a single 
letter or syllable in the pledge which 
the youngest and weakest active mem- 
ber could not keep. 

Twice, in the heart of the pledge, at 
the risk of tautology, and perhaps to the 
detriment of the Queen’s English, the 
phrase is substantially repeated, “Un- 
less prevented by a reason which 1 can 
conscientiously give to the Lord, Jesus 
Christ.”” Thatis the only excuse which 
the Christian ever ought to be willing 
to give for the non-performance of any 
known duty. This is twice admitted 
and insisted on in the heart of the 
pledge, and it fully excuses any con- 
scientious Christian, if he has any ex- 
cuse worth giving. A Christian En- 
deavor society that fully understands 
what the pledge means, in ninety-nine 
cases out of one hundred will vote 
against altering it. What is needed is 
a careful study of the pledge. Havea 
meeting to explain it and talk about it, 
and to understand its thorough reasona- 
bleness. 

My earnest advice to pledge-tinkers 
is, “Don’t.” 


THE Most SIMPLE AND SAFE REMEDY for 
a Cough or Throat Trouble is “Brown’s Bron- 
chial Ivoches,” They possess real merit. 


What chimney to use for 
your burner or lamp? 
The “Index to Chimneys” 
tells. 
Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 
No burner or lamp burns 
well with wrong-shape chim- 
neys. 
Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 


Christian 
Entertainments ! 


No church ought to be without facili- 
ties for furnishing pure recreation. With 
a Stereopticon the interesting places of 
the world can be shown; inspiring moral 
and temperance stories illustrated; humor 
made realistic ; choicest statuary and ar- 
tistic gems flashed upon the screen. Do 
you know of anything better? We don't. 

Write for free literature. Large illustrated catalogue 
20 eents. 
RILEY BROTHERS, 


San Francisco: 430 Kearny St. } 16 Beekman Str., 
Portianp (Ore.); 41x Couch St. New York, 


OCCIDENTAL HOTEL 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


W.B.Hooper -_ - Lessee 


A Quiet Home for Families. 


PRESBYTERIANS VISITING SAN FRANCISCO 
and desiring homelike entertainment, can find 
it at “THE GRAYSON,” 826 and 828 Powell St. 
corner Sacramento, at moderate charges. 


J.G. CHOWN, Proprietor 


3 Webster’s 
sInternational 
Dictionary 


Invaluable in Office, School, and Home 


Successor of the 
‘*Unabridged.’’ 


Standard of the 
U. 8. Gov’t Print- 
ing Office, the U. 8. 
Supreme Court, and 
of nearly all the 
Schoolbooks. 


Warml com- 
mended by State 
Superintendents 
of Schocls, and 
other Educators al- 


most without num- 
ber 


THE BEST FOR EVERYBODY 
BECAUSE 

It is easy to find the word wanted. 
Wordsare given their correct alphabetical places, 
each one beginning a paragraph. 

It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 
The pronunciation is shown by the ordinary dia- 
critically marked letters used in the schoolbooks. 

It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 
The etymologies are full, and the different mean- 
ings are given in the order of their development. 

It is easy to learn what a word means. 


The definitions are clear, explicit, and full, and 
each is contained in a separale 
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November 14, 1895. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


MRS. JAMESON’S WORKS ON ART, 


“Sacred and Legendary Art,’’ 2 vols. 

*‘Legends of the Monastic Orders.” 

“Legends of the Madonna.”’ 

“Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters.” 

Edited by Miss Estelle M. Hurll, with a 
memoir and portrait of Mrs. Jameson. This 
forms a very beautiful and desirable edition 
of Mrs. Jameson’s Art Works. 5 vols. crown 
Svo, bound in simple but artistic style. Each 
volume contains nearly too illustrations, 
selected from the works of great masters. §3. 
each; the set, $15. 


A VICTORIAN ANTHOLOCY. 


Selections illustrating the Editor’s critical 
review of British poetry in the reignof Victoria 
(“Victorian Poets”). Selected and edited by 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. With brief bi- 
ographies of the authors quoted, a fine frontis- 
piece portrait of Queen Victoria, anda vignette 
of the Poets’ Corner in Westminster Abbey. 
Large crown 8vo, bound in attractive librar 
style, $2.50; full gilt, $3.00; half calf, $4.50; full 
levant, $6.00. 


Mr. Stedman has availed himself of the vast range and 
richness of the field of poetry in Great Britain during the 
last sixty years to prepare a book ofrare value and 
attractiveness. Itisa companion volume to hs critical 
work on ‘Victorian Poets.”” Mr. Stedman has devoted 
to this work the same conscientious care which he be- 
stows on his original volumes The book is typographically 
beautiful, is printed on the best paper, andl bound in a 
very attractive style. A notable book for a gift. 


CAMBRIDGE BROWNINC. 


TheComplete Poetic and Dramatic Works of 
Robert Browning. Cambridge Edition. In 
one convenient volume, printed on clear type, 
opaque paper and attractively bound. With a 
Biographical sketch, Notes, Indexes, a fine new 
portrait and engraved title page,and a vignette 
of Asolo. Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $3.; half calf, 
gilt top,$5; tree calf, or full levant, $7. 


_Thisisa triumph of bookmaking, bringing within a 
single convenient and attractive volume the complete, 
wonderfuiand voluminous product of Browning’s genius. 


ANIMA POETA. 


Selections from the unpublished Note-Books 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited by Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge. 1 vol. 8vo, uniform with 
Coleridge’s Letters, $2.50. 


A book in general character like Coleridge’s famous 
“Table Talk.’’ The topics treated or touched upon are 
varied, and all are marked by that affluence of intellectual 
light, that free play of i tion, and the literary charm 
which belong to Coleridge. 


CHRIST’S IDEA OF THE SUPER- 
NATURAL. 


By Rev. John H. Dennison, D.D. Crown 
Svo, $2. 


“The spirit of this work is admirable, the style is fine, 
and the thought can hardly fail to be of deep interest to 
the student of the New Testament, even though he finds 
many statementsthat he regards as open to criticism.” 
—Philosophical Journal (Chicago). 


THE CHRIST OF TO-DAY. 


By Rev. George A. Gordon, D.D., minister 
of the Old South meeting-house, Boston. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


“This book takes at once a foremost place among the 
efforts of strong minds to interpret Christ anew to their 
own age.’’—Boston Herald. 


THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT IN THE 
MODERN ENCLISH POETS. 


By Vida D. Scudder, Associate Professor of 
English Literature in Wellesley College. Crown 
Svo, gilt top, $1.75. 

‘The interpretation it gives of the tendencies of modern 
English try is thoughtful and stimulat.ng.’’—New 
York Tribune. 


TOWNSEND HARRIS, FIRST AMER- 
ICAN ENVOY IN JAPAN. 

By William E. Griffis, D.D., author of 
‘Japan; In History, Folk-lore and Art,” “The 
Lily among Thorns,’’ “Brave Little Holland,” 
etc. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, $2.00 


‘To read it is to gain a fresh zest for Japanese affairs, 
and to become informed concerning the important events 
during a long chapter of Japanese history heretofore 
lacking.’—New York Observer. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpatd, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
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PROFESSOR DAY’S LECTURE. 


The Extension Course of Popular [ec- 
tures under the auspices of the Young 
People’s Society of the Presbytery was 
successfully opened Tuesday evening, 
October 29th, by Professor T. F. Day, 
D.D., of the Theological Seminary in an 
admirable lecture on “Old Testament 
Literature”, in Calvary Church. The 
lecture was preceded by a vocal solo by 
Mr. D. M. Lawrence followed by prayer 
by Rev. G. D. B. Stewart. In introduc- 
ing his lecture Professor Day spoke en- 
couraging words in reference to the 
general plan of the Course. He charac- 
terized it as a movement far reaching in 
promise, and one which would surely 
mark an epoch in Theological Extension 
on the Coast. In entering upon the 
subject of the lecture he expressed re- 
gret at being compelled to cover so much 
ground in so short a time and pleasantly 
promised if the audience would indulge 
him this once he would never attempt 
to dosoagain. He said in substance: 

The Literature of a people is the writ- 
ten expression of that people’s life and 


character. The Hebrews had a genius 
for religion. Their grasp of truth was 
intuitive. In this they differed from 


their contemporaries who were specula- 
tive and rationalistic in their modes of 
thought. It is because of this Jehovah 
chose the Jews as the chief medium 
of Divine communication to men. 
Their land was adapted to their training. 
Palestine was isolated, shut in amid 
mountains, and separated by desert 
wastes, and thus measurably protected 
from alien and from pagan interferences. 
Its church ranged from subalpine to 
subtropical and was suited to develop 
a people of cosmopolitan tastes capable 
of giving religion to the world. Without 
such a land the Bible would have been 
an impossibility. The Hebrew Scrip- 
tures embody a divine Revelation. They 
are more than the spontaneous evolu- 
tion of the moral consciousness of men. 
The Jews divided the Old Testament 
into the Law, the Prophets and the 
Psalms; another analysis might be his- 
tory, poetry, and prophecy. There are 
two parallel records in the histories 
which willever repay careful compara- 
tive study. There isarich variety in 
the histories. The narratives are 
beautifully simple and concrete. There 
is both flowing beauty and an endless 
charm in the Bible stories which never 
fail to hold both old and young. The 
histories are prose epics, enshrining 
the brigat forms of spiritual truth. 


Their prime object was spiritual. They 
embody the authoritative self manifes- 
tation of God tomen. They are not 
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change. 


FREE! 


We direct special attention to the 
following remarkable statement: 

For many years I suffered from Ca- 
tarrh, which destroyed my hearing, and 
for twenty-five years I was so deaf that 
I could not hear a clock strike by hold- 
ing my earagainstit I had tried every 
kuown remedy. and nothing gave me 
the slightest relief, I obtained Dr. 
Moore's treatment, and in three weeks 
my hearing began to improve, and now 
I can hear common conversation across a room; can hear 
a clock strike in an adjoining room, 30 feet away. 1 think 
[ am entirely cured, and my hearing permanently re- 
stored. EDWIN COLEMAN, Box 585, Wichita, Kas. 


Medicines for Three Months’ Treatment Free. 


To introduce this treatment and prove beyond doubt 
that it will cure Deafness, Catarrh, Throat and Lung 
Diseases, | will for a short time, send Medicines for three 
months’ treatment free. Address, J. H. MOORE, M. D., 
Cincinnati, O. 
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human biographies merely, but also the 
autobiography of God. 

The poetry is of the loftiest type. 
Its characteristic construction is not 
rhyme but rhythm. Another feature is 
its parallelism of which there are three 
main types: Synonymous, antithetic 
and climactic. At this point the speaker 
gave an illustration of each of these. 
He also analyzed the 29th Psalm show- 
ing that itisa musical and rythmical 
reproduction of the roll and crash of 
thunder.—Proceeding the Professor 
deplored the too exclusive devo- 
tion to pagan classics in our col- 
leges and trusted that some day Plato 
would give place to Isaiah and others of 
the Hebrew seers, and thus the soul- 
inspiring literature of the Hebrews be 
interwoven into the fabric of the fixed 
curriculum of the undergraduate study. 
Hebrew oratory was referred to, and 
Judah’s plea for Joseph spoken of as an 
eloquent example. Prophecy received 
its meed of attention in rapid review as 
time was passing and the speaker closed 
with reference to the interdependence 
of the writings of both Old and New 
Testament. They are as indivisible as 
the body and the soul. He quoted 
Schaff’s statement that the New Testa- 
mentis trichotomous. It has a Roman 
body, a Greek soul, and a Hebrew 
spirit. If asked to distinguish between 
the divine and human elements in the 
Old Testament, he should give the place 
of pre-eminence to the divine. 

The attendance was large, the spa- 
clous lecture room of Calvary Church 
being so well filled that scarcely a seat 
could be found, and the interest was 
warm and enthusiastic to theend. B. 
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THE AMERICAN BOARD MEETING. 


The 86th annual meeting of the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions (Cong.) began at 
Brooklyn onthe 15th instant. Dr. R. 
S. Storrs, the President was in the 
chair, and Dr. George A. Gordon, of 
Boston, preached the annual sermon. 
The Outlook says: 

The Board has expended in foreign 
lands during the year $661,885.99. This 
has been done at an expenditure of $53,- 
346 for agencies, printing, and cost of 
administration; ora little more than 5 
per cent of the sum spent directly in the 
missions—a refutation of the oft-repeated 
lie that every dollar spent in missions 
requires another dollar to send it. 
Where is the business house whose 
management is so economical? Never- 
theless, the Board has to face a debt 
this year of $114,632.38. Hard times 
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LITHIA WATER 


For Atonic Dyspepsia, Diseases of Women, 
Malarial Poisoning, &c. 


Dr. Wm. T. Howard, Baltimore, Professor of Diseases of Women and 

r. H. compared the water of Spring No. 1 with that of a ver leb ° 
water, and adds the following: 7 rn ° 
“Indeed, in a certain class of cases, it is much superior to the latter. I allude to 4 

)» the abiding debility attendant upon the tardy convalescence from grave acute é 
») diseases, and more especially to the Cachexia and Sequelze incident to Malarious ¢- 
) Fevers in all their grades and varieties, to certain forms of Atonic spepeila and ¢ 
) all the affections peculiar to women that are remediable at all by mineral ¢ 
) waters. Im short, were I called upon to state from what mineral waters I ¢ 
) have seen the greatest and most unmistakable amount of good accrue in the ¢ 
) largest mumber of cases in a general way, I would unhesi y say the ¢ 
) Buffalo Springs, in Mecklenburg County, Virginia.” . 


, Or. O. F. Manson, of Richmond, Va., Professor of General Pathology \ 
a and Physiology in the Medical College of Virginia. ° 
. *T have observed marked sanative effects from the Buffalo Water in Malarial ¢ 
) Cachexia, Atonic pepsia, some of the peculiar affections of women, ¢ 
) Hysteria, Anremia, Hy pochondriasis, Cardiac Palpitations, etc. It has been ( 
) especially efficacious in Chronic Intermittent Fever, numerous cases of this ¢ 
) character, which had obstinately withstood the usual remedies, having been ( 
) restored to perfect health in a brief space of time by a sojourn at the Spr 7 ¢ 
» This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-galion ¢ 
‘ bottles $5.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 


y THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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EUROPE,” 


$e A NEW BOOK BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 
ay . Agents Wanted Over 100 Illustrations Agents Wanted 


by De Grimm. 
She that is Josiah Allen’s Wife Has Beento Europe. Josiah 
= went along, and Baron C. De Grimm, the famous artist and caricaturist, followed 
them. They went to England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales; also to France, 
Germany, etc. The results are that we have now in press Samantha’s 
latest and greatest of all her books, telling the ** strange and skairtul’’ 
@ story of their adventures in strange cities, royal palaces, and in out- 

of-the-way places. They also visited the Duke of vane Eulalie, and 
mom Others shes had met at the World’s Fair in Chicago. Baron De Grimm has made 
ee OVET 100 illustrations of the events of the trip, all of which will appear in the 

> book. With its profound interest, depth ef wit. gepuine humor 

and sound philosophy, verily this book will sweep all before it. Not 

only Americans, but English, German, French and other folk are eager to 
read it. As ey copies will surely be sold as were of all Samantha’s other 
books combined: more than half a million. Wideeawake agents 


Abeaut 70 ages, la know what this announcement means—a 
“7 made Jomah a han’some dresmn’ Octave. Price, b Mail bonanza | to those who secure territory. 
geion out of some sofa covering I had OF Cloth, And for the 

in the house... . Jt wuz very dressy . Half Russia, $4.00, Write for terms and territory At Once. 
with us beautiful losseis,”’ 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New Yor® 


San Francisco 
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are,in part, responsible for this. An- 
other cause isthe negligence of churches 
to make offerings. Such debts have oc- 
curred before. This one, through the 
measures taken, will probably be can- 
celed by next March. A more serious 
cause of concern lies in the necessity of 
an immediate and sharp advance in con- 
tributions, to meet an emergency caused 
by the drying up of a recent source of 
supply. 

As for the present debt, a committee 
of ten was appointed to solicit individ- 
ual subscriptions, not to interfere with 
regular contributions, and conditioned 
on the wholesum being raised by March 
1. With this was announced the 
pledge of an anonymous benefactor of 
$25,000 to head the list. [Nearly $5,000 
additional was raised in the meeting. |] 
The most important action taken by 
the Board was the resolution giving in- 
structions to the Prudential Committee 
to confine its expenditures within its 
income, and to throw the responsibility 
for the reduction of the work, if such 
reduction should come, upon _ the 
churches. In our judgment, the great 
missionary boards have made a great 
mistake in the past in assuming that it 
is their duty to raise the money as well 
as to direct the expenditures. 


The work which now appeals to a 
largely increased liberality is carried on 
in twenty distinct fields in the Turkish, 
Chinese, and Japanese Empires, India, 
Africa, the Islands of the Pacific, Mexico, 
Austria, and Spain. In all, 572 Ameri- 
cans occupy these fields, 367 of them 
women, 180 of whom are unmarried. 
There are 40 physicians in the force, of 
whom 11 are women; 187 have received 
ecclesiastical ordination, of whom 16 
are physicians. Adding to the Ameri- 
can force the pastors of the afhliated 
native churches, the native preachers, 
teachers, and other helpers, the total 
body of workers amounts to 3,679. Four 
hundred and sixty-one churches, aver- 
aging nearly roo members each, are 
scattered as light-centers throughout the 
wide field, and 53,615 pupils are under 
instruction in institutions of all grades, 
from the college and theological semi- 
nary to the common school. For the sup- 
port of this work the natives themselves 
contribute, and often on a much more 
liberal scale than we do. On the other 
question of main interest, the protection 
of missionaries from violence by the in- 
terference of our Government, much 
was said, though no action was taken— 
the National Council having done that 


at Syracuse the week before. 


The Occident 


H. LeB. SMITH 


MERCHANT TAILOR 


323 Bush Street, San Francisco 
Should our customers not see anything in stock to suit 
their fancy, we will go with them to the wholesale 
house, where they can get the best selection in the city 
to choose from. 
15 PER CENT DISCOUNT TO CLERGYMEN 


A line of Nova Scotia Homespun in stock. Also some 
genuine hand-spun and hand-wove homespun. 


PIPE ORGANS 


When in need of a first-class Pipe 
Organ, warranted fully equal to the best 
aie Kastern manufacture or iring and 
ae tuming done, call on or write for testi- 
LIFE IS SHORT ! 
Why not prolong it by enjoying 
ood health? Your system (from in- 


monials and prices to Gro. N. ANDREWS, 
Pipe Organ Manufacturer, No. 620 lé6th 
ancy to old age) requires a T 
Do not hesitate, but try 


Street, Oakland, Cal. 

Estimates Cheerfully Furnished. 

Quina- 
It is French, 
you know, 

and the only Tonic that 

has caused its authors to 


be rewarded with the 
French National Prize of 


16,600 Francs. 


All Druggists, or if not wre write for par- 
ticulars (giving name and address) to 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-28 N. William St.,N.Y. 


Steel AlloyChurch & Schoo! Bells. s@-Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8S, BELL O., Hillsboro, O. 


FURNISHED 36.00 
HURCH, SCHOOL & OTH, 


GENUING 

GENUIN 

T-TR BELL-ME 
CHIMES, Ero. CATALOGUE & PRICES F 


“FAVORABLY KNOWN 1826 


PILLS. 


8 y recommended vA the medica) 
celebrities of the World for Scrofula, (Tumors, 
King’s Evil), and the early stages of Consumption, 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the Blood 
and for stimulating and preserving its regular 
course 


None Genuine unless signed * BLANCARL.” 
Fougera & Co., N. Y. and ail Druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


To THE Ep1ror—Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for this 
disease. By its timely use thousands of 
hopeless cases have been permanently cured. 
So certain am I of its power that Ifeelit my 
religious duty to send two bottles free to any 
having lung troubles or consumption if they 
will send me their express and P. O. address. 
T.A.Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St., New York. 


Cures Corns, Warts, 
Bunions, etc. So easy 
to apply—tt sticks fast. 
Ask for Dent’s; talee 


no other. Sold everywhere, 


or by mail 10 cents. C.S. DENT 
& Co. DETROIT, MICH. 


Try Dent's Toothache Gum. 


+ © 


IODIDE OF 
TRON. 


Fred Sowers_— 


TAILOR 
wy 
Trousers a Specialty. 


120 SUTTER ST. 
Room &3 


San Francisco___ 
Theological Seminary 


San Anselmo, Marin Co., Cal. 
Address all communications to 


R. J. TRUMBULL, Business Manager, 


419 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


Modern - Machinery 
FOR THE DAIRY 
AND FARM 


Alpha Deloval Separators 


ARE INVINCIBLE ! 


With only 10 cows the 

‘“‘Baby’’ will earn its 
cost every year. Se- 
cures pure,sweet cream. 
More butter. Better sat- 
isfaction. Saves labor, 
time andice. Send for 
catalogue. 


BARREL 
CHURNS — 


Well make of best se- 
lected oak. Perfectly 
finished inside and out. 

Meets the _ require- 
ments of large and small 
dairies. 

Address for Particu- 


lars, 

Cc. Cc. WICKSON & CO. 

3 and 5 Front St., San Francisco; 22] S. Broad- 
way, Los Angeles; 141 Front St. Portland. 


ONE-HALF SIZE OF GOX. 


POZZONI’S 
COMPLEXION POWDER 


has been the standard for forty years and 
is more popular to-day than ever before. 


POZZONDS 
is the ideal complexion powder—beautifying, 
refreshing, cleanly, hee!thful and harmless. 
A delicate, invisible protection to the face. 


With every box of POZZONTDS a mag- 
mificent Scovill’s GOLD PUFF 
BOX is given free of charge. 


AT DRUGGISTS anp FANCY STORES. 
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RAINS LEAVE FROM AND ARRIVE 
at Market Street Ferry. 


CHICAGO LIMITED. 


at 5:30 p. m. carrying Pullman Pal- 
ourist Sleepers to Chicago via Kansas 
Annex cars for Denver and 


Leaves every ry 
ace Sleepers and 
City without extra change. 


St. Lous. 
VIA LOS ANGELES. 


Trains leave daily at 9:00 a. m. and 5:80 p. m. connect- 
ing in los Angels with solid Trains, Ios Angeles to 
Chicago. 

Summer or winter the Santa Fe route is tbe most com- 
fortable railway, California to the Kast. 

A popular misbelief exists regarding the heat in sum- 
mer. The heat is not greater than encountered on 
even the most northerly This is well known to ex- 
perienced travelers. 

The meals at Harvey's Dining-Rooms are an excellent 
feature of the line. 

THK GRAND CANYON OF THE COLORADO can be 
reached in no other way. 


C. H. SPEERS, 


Asst. General Passenger Agent, 


CHRONICLE BUILDING, 


644 Market Street, San Francisco. 


PENDLETON ACADEMY 


PENDLETON, ORE., 


DEPARTMENTS.... 
Kindergarten 


Business Course 
Music and 
Modern Languages 
and 
Academic 


Buildings extensively repaired. Course of study re- 
vised. REV. G. A. MCKINLAY, Principal 


A Special Offer... 


Go Days 
ONE CHASE BROS. PIANO 


In each locality at a special price and 
on s terms. Call or write for catalogue 
and full explanation. Read what is thought of 
this splendid piano : 


Chase Bros. Piano Co.— GENTLEMEN : I wish 
to have you know how much plewsed I am 
with the Chase Bros. Pianos. have seen a 
great many of them, and so far I have failed 
to finda poor one. I am especially pleased 
with the one I of yousome eighteen 
months ago, It combines, in a rare manner, a 
rich, sweet tone with beautiful singing possi- 
bilities, a well-nigh perfect scale and a firm 
yet lightly responsive action. Indeed, the 
tone has perceptibly improved since I first re- 
ceived it, and, as it now stands, I would trade 
it for no upright I ever saw. In my opinion, 
your piano is an ideal instrument forthe salon. 
Cordially yours, OLIVER W. PIERCE, 

Instructor in Piano and Counterpoint, 
Wesleyan Conservatory of Music, Delaware, O. 


The J. Dewing Company 


Second Floor, Flood Building, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
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COLLEGE AND 


The oldest Protestant School for Girls on the Pacific Coast. Gives Diplo- 


mas and Confers Degrees. 
Rare opportunities offered in Music. 
Board and Tuition, per term, $175. 


Collegiate, Seminary and Preparatory Courses. 


One hour’s ride from San Francisco. 
Write for Catalogue to Mrs. C. 


T. MILLS. President, Mills College Post Office, Alameda County, Cal. 


Occidental College 


Offers superior advantages for both sexes. Moral 
tone and standard of scholarship exceptionally 


high. 


A Full Corps of Skilled Instructors. 


Commodious and well furnished building. 


able. 


Address: Occidental College, or Rev. E. N. 


CONDIT,D.D.,President,StationB, Los Angeles, Cal. * 


cellent sanitary conditions; healthful and sightly 
location. Terms for board and tuition reason- 


Ex 


« IRVING «x INSTITUTE 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Nineteenth year. Twenty-five 
Teachers. Seminary, College prepara- 
tory and Normal courses. 


Conservatory of Music, 


With Eleven Professors, and complete 
courses for Voice and Instruments. 


Primary and Kindergarten de- 
partment for Children. 


Carriage will call 
For Illustrated Catalogue Address: 


REV. Ed. B. CHURCH, A. - Pring po 


1086 VALENCIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Portiand 
Academy 


SEVENTH YEAR 


The Academy includes a Primary and Grammar School, 
a College-fitting School, and a department of advanced 
work in the Languages, Mathematics, English Literature 
and Chemistry. For catalogue address 
PORTLAND ACADEMY, 
191 Eleventh St., Portiand, Oregon. 


VAN NESS YOUNG -: 
-- LADIES’ SEMINARY 
1849 JACKSON Sr., Cor. GouGH 
DR. S, H. 


Aided by a corps of able and experienced teachers. 
Numbers in the family limited to twenty-five. 
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